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GARDEN ARMY A SUCCESS. 


Million and a Half Boys and Girls Enrolled—Fifty Thou- 
sand Teachers—Financial Support Assured. 


President Wilson has granted an appropriation of $200,000 
from his national defense fund to carry on the work of the 


School Garden 
Bureau of Edu- 
the next 10 


heginning September 


United States 
Army, of the 
cation, throuch 
months 
1. 1918 


As tl ! ilt of the work 
lone since March, a 


already ¢ 
million and a half boys and 


: 
der some 


visors, and approximately a 


hundred thousand acres, ac- 
cording to latest estimates, 
have been placed under culti- 
vation 

rhe len army organi- 
zation has been particularly 
su sful in securing the 
cooperation of a number of 
other ageacies in mobilizing 
school children for the home 
war garde! City school 
men, educational agsocia- 
tions, emergency organiza- 
tions of various sorts, paro- 
chial schools, civic organiza- 
tions, Scouts, and the press 
have been glad of the oppor- 
tunity to work together. In 


its official report to Secretary 
of the Interior Lane, the 
bureau officials say: “ Public- 
men have welcomed 
educational 
ment the Department of 
the through the 
Bureau of Education, as one 


S ‘hool 


this vital move- 
by 


Interior, 


of the most hopeful things 
done by the schools as an 
organization in these times 


struggle.” 


Many governors of States issued public proclamations call- 
ing attention of the children of the State to the United States 
School Garden Army and encouraging them to enlist as garden 


soldiers. 


(Continued on page 2.) 





WAR AMERIC 


the Conference—Federal Aid 








FOLLOW THE PIED PIPER 


Join the United States 
School Garden Army. 


Last 
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The Garden Army Poster. 


of great national stress and 


patriotism, and national unity. 
sioner of Education, under the 





(Continued on page 2.) 


ANIZATION. 


Americanization Education as a War Problem Put Squarely 
Before the Public—Two Measures Urged by Committee of 


to be Sought. 


One of the most important steps in solving the war Ameri- 
eanization problem through education was taken when Secre 


tary of the Interior Lane 
called in conference during 
April governors and their 


representatives from 22 
States, a number of other 
State officials of 
industrial 
organizations, of 
State and National Councils 
of 


others. 


officers, 
commercial and 

officers 
educators, and 
As a direct result 
the conference, two bills 
been drawn providing 
national program for 
war Americanization through 
The committee 
the propose! 
legislation consisted of the 
following: Gov. Carl FE. Milii- 
kin, of Maine; Gov. Samuel 
V. Stewart, of Montana; Goy. 
Richard Manning, of South 
Carolina; Levy Mayer, of 
the State Council of Defense, 
Chicago, Il.; Harold T, 
Clark, of the mayor’s war 
board, Cleveland, Ohio; Rob- 
ert Newton Lynch, of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, San Franciseo, Cal,; 
President Samuel Gompers, 
of the American Federation 
of Labor, Washington, D. C.; 
Hale Holden, of the Purling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad Co., 


Defense, 


of 
have 
for a 


education, 


drafted 


which 


Chicago, Il; Arthur §&, 
Somers, president of the 


board of education, New York 
City. 


Common Use of English Language. 


One of the measures seeks to provide through education for 
the promotion of the common use of the English language, 


The bill directs the Comimis- 
Secretary of the Interior, to 
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an allotment annually from said sums in the proportion which the 


: WAR AMERICANIZATION. || total number of resident persons, ten years of age and over, 


Continued fro age 1. oer : : tonite 
(Continued front page 1.) to speak the English language in such State or Territory bears to the 


promote the training of resident persons of foreign birth or total number of resident persons, ten years of age and over, unab! 
speak the English language in the United States and its Territori 


parentage, particularly, males of military age “in the under- : 
standing and use of the English lan i I j f according to the last preceding United States census: l’rovided, T 
sti ce 0 1@ IVngits anguage, in a comprehension .¢ “es ; 

: ° 1 FanSU » a Bprenension 0 at least fifty per centum of moneys allotted under 











the fundamental ideals and meaning of American life, citizen- payment of the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and d 0 ! 
ship, and institutions, and in a genuine allegiance to the prin- | migrant education shall be expended in the payment of th alaries 
ciples upon which the Government of the United States ig | 0f teachers and supervisors of classes established, ized, « 
founded,” | approved by public a hool ; ith rities and maintain d under the cor 
: ; ; trol of such authorities, in cooperation with voluntary associations, 
The bill provides as follows: corporations, firms, and individual employers, for resident persons 
£ That the Commissioner of Education shall, under the direction of of foreign birth in places where such persons live, we ‘ rate 
the Secretary of the Interior, promote the national unity and solidarity in numbers. 
of the population of the United States, and, in furtherance of this ob- That for the purpose of cooperating with the States and Tex s 
ject, shall promote the training of resident persons of foreign birth or in preparing teachers, supervisors, and directors of immigrant « 
parentage, particularly mi: military age, in the understanding | tion, there is hereby appropriated for the use of the States and Te 
and use of the English language, in a comprehension of the funda- ritories for the fiseal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
mental ideals and meaning of American life, citizenship, and institu- nineteen, the sum of $500,000, and annually thereafter the st < 
tions, and in a genuine allegiance to the principles upon which the $750,000. A State or Territory shall, subject to the provisions of t! 
Government of the United States is founded; shall, through educa- | act, receive an allotment annually from said sums in the proportion 
tional means, take such steps as may be necessary to counteract un- | which the total number of resident persons, ten years of age and 
American and anti-American influences among such persons; shall over, unable to speak the Engiish language in such Stat or Territory 
cooperate with State, county, district, and municipal authorities, vol- bears to the total number of resident persons, ten years of age and 


over, unable to speak the English language in the United States and 
its Territories, according to the last preceding United States census. 


untary associations, employers, and others in the organization and 


extension of facilities for the education of resident persons of foreign 








birth or parentage; shall establish fundamental standards and devise That for the purpose cf cooperating with the States and Territories 
efficient methods necessary to insure their American education and to in paying the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors of immi- 
procure their attendance at school; and shall, through the medium of | grant education, there is hereby appropriated for the use of the States 
the press and otherwise, promote their Americanization, and Territories, in addition to the sums hereinbefore appropriated in 

out the | ions of this section two, to provide for the education of immigrant ens arriving 


Territories, for 


hundred and 


Sec. 2, That for the purpose of carr 
act, inciuding the cost of printing, pers 
Columbia and elsewhere, the necessary traveling 


serviees in the District of | and admitted annually into the United States and its 
expenses of em- the fiscal year following the fiseal year in which two 





ployees, and such other incidental expenses as may be necessary, there fifty thousand immigrant aliens are admitted into the United States 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the and its Territories, the sum of $1,000,000 and annually thereafter, 
i 


until the end of the fiscal year in which there shall be admitted into 
the United States and its Territories five hundred thousand immigrant 


Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal year ending June 





thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum of $500,000 and 
annually thereafter until and including the fiscal year e1 June aliens, the sum of $1,500,000, and annually thereafter the sum of 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred! and twenty-eight, the sum of $500,000: $2,000,000: Provided, That if, im any fiscal year thereafter, the num- 


Provided, That no part of the sum hercinbefore appropriated shall be 





> erection or 


ber of immigrant aliens admitted shall fall below five hundred thou- 
sand, but shall exceed two hundred and fifty thousand, the amount an- 


used in the payment of the salaries of teachers or in th 
maintenanee of school buildings or in the equipment of classrooms. 


nually appropriated shall be the sum of $1,500,000: And provided fur- 
ther, That if, in any fiscal year thereafter, the number of immigrant 
aliens admitted shall fall below two hundred and fifty thousand, the 
amount appropriated shall be the sum of $1,000,000. A State or Ter- 
ritory shall, subject to the provisions of this act, receive an allotment 
annually from said sums in the proportion which the number of ad- 
mitted immigrant aliens destined to such State or Territory in the 
fiscal year next preceding the fiscal year for which the allotment is to 
be made bears to the total number of immigrant aliens admitted to 
the United States and its Territories in the said preceding fiscal year, 
according to the annual report of the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration. 


Federal Aid for Salaries. 


The second bill would provide Federal aid in paying salaries 
of teachers, supervisors, and directors of immigrant education, 
It appropriates varying sums—$5,000,000 in 1919, $3,000,000 in 
1920, $4,000,000 in 1921, and $5,000,000 annually thereafter— 
for the payment of salaries of teachers, supervisors, and diree- 
apportioned 


tors of immigrant education, the money to be 
among the States according to the number of non-English-speak- 
ing persons in the State to the total number of non-English- 





GARDEN ARMY A SUCCESS. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


speaking persons in the United States. 

The main provisions of the bill are, as follows: 

That for the purpose of cooperating with the States and Territories 
et oe oe Suggestive courses of study have been worked out for nor- 
mal schools and colleges to prepare teachers for garden work. 
During the next few menths considerable effort will be spent 
in inducing superintendents and boards of education to give 
adequate suppert for the coming year. 

A garden pamphiet, to include the best in all the practical 
leaflets of the year, will shorily be issued. 


in paying the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and 
migrant education, there fs hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the use of the States and Territories, subject to the provisions of this 
Act, for the fiscal year ending Jume thirtieth, nineteem hundred and 
nineteen, the sum of $5,000,000; for the fiseal year ending June thir- 
tieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, the sum ef $3,000,000; for the 
fiseal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-one, 
the sum of $4,000,000; and annually thereafter the sum of $5,000,000, 
A State or Territory shall, subject to the provisions of this act, receive 





A QUARTER OF A MILLION MORE 
FOR WEST VIRGINIA. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION NOW 
HAS BIG MAILING LIST OF 
SCHOOLHOUSES. 


tains 178,000 separate schools, represent- 
ing nearly half a million teachers. A 


relatively small number of cities have not 








In order that every teacher in the } yet sent in the necessary information, 


United States may receive Government 
publications, particularly those of sig- 
nificance in the war emergency, the De- 
partment of the Interior has had pre- | far 
pared and reduced to stencils the ad- | Committee on Public Information, in- | 
dresses of the schoolhouses of the United | cluding the Junior Four-Minute Men ma- | 
States of every grade. The list now con- | terial of the third Liberty loan. | 


sy resolution of July 22, the Beard of 
Public Works of West Virginia has in- 
creased the State school fund from 
$750,000 to $1,000,000, the maximum al- 
lowed by law. The money will be used 


but through the cooperation of the State 





superintendents the missing names are 
rapidly being added. The list has thus 
been used to mail pamphlets of the 


te supplement teachers’ salaries through- 
out the State. 

















GOVERNMENT POLICIES 
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IN VOLVING 





SCHOOLS IN WAR TIME. 





Tentative Draft of Special Program for Science and Industrial Arts—New 
Publication Seeks to Set Forth How Secondary Schools Can Best 


Meet Immediate Needs of War Industries 


Results of 


Series of Conferences of Groups of Specialists— 
Important Recommendations. 





Specific help in remodeling school 
courses to meet the Government's war 


demands is given in a special report just 
issued containing a war program for sci- 
ence and industrial arts as agreed upon 
by representative teachers called in con- 
ference Educa- 
tion to ascertain what the schools can do. 
The report, now available, is a tentative 
Taken in conjunction with the 
pamphlet entitled “ Government Policies 
Involving the Schools in War Time,” pub- 
lished some weeks ago, this new publica- 
tion way the 
judg administration by giving 
teachers and superintend- 
what the school war 


by the Commissioner of 


one. 


supplements in a concrete 
ment of the 
the 


ents themselves 


in terms of 
just 
program should be in these two important 
fields, 

The tentative draft of ‘the program for 
science and industrial arts is in part as 
follows: 


SCIENCE INSTRUCTION, 


The Need. 


The problem of producing competent 
scientific and ‘echnical workers in large 
numbers is immediate and pressing. In 
the near future the need for such work- 
crs will be even greater than it is now. 
The workers needed include: Chemists, 
physicists, biologists, physicians, sur- 
geons, experts in “ sanitation, engineers 
und others in whose training science 
plays an essential and important part. 

This demand for scientific workers can 
he supplied only through science instruc- 
tion given to larger numbers of students 
with more specific applications to the im- 
mediate military, industrial, social, and 
personal needs. 

Work in science, as in other subjects, 
should at all times be made to contribute 
detinitely to one or more of the following 
objectives: Health of the individual and 
of the community; command of funda- 
mental proces worthy home member- 
ship; vocational guidance and prepara- 
tion; citizenship in a democracy ; worthy 
use of leisure; ethical character. 

In the present emergency, however, we 
helieve that health of the individual and 
of the community and vocational guid- 
ance and preparation should be particu- 
larly 


Se@S ; 


stressed, 


. Measures for Meeting the Need. 


(1) Te insure that children shall re- 
ceived an increased amount of instruction 
in science, and at the same time to lay 
a foundation for a general appeal to 
science and its methods, every effort 
should be made to arouse a lively interest 
in science and to develop a wholesome 





respect for its processes. ‘These ends are 
particularly important in grades 7-9. 

2) In the present crisis, training must 
be given for specific tasks, need for which 
has been created by war conditions; 
hence, great and increasing emphasis must 
be laid on the applications of science to 
those processes most liecessary in win- 
ning the war. Such immediate and pur- 
poseful problems constitute the best basis 
for education in science. 

(3) In addition to the education of 
children and the youth, the schools should 
undertake as a part of their duty the 
training of adults for tasks to which they 
are called by the national emergency. 

(4) Wherever practicable, certainly in 
grades 7-9, the artificial separation of 
the sciences should be ignored for the 
greater end of problem solution. In other 
words, appeal should be made to any 
science that can contribute to the solu- 
tion of the problems of everyday life. 

(5) The Government should officially 
recognize, by insignia or otherwise, 
teachers and the older pupils in secondary 
schools as performing national service in 
their appointed tasks. 


The Teacher Problem. 


(6) Men and women who are prepared 
to teach science, and who may have been 
ealled from the schools by other voca- 
tions or by marriage, should be urged to 
return and render emergency service. 

(7) Communities should make ade- 
quate adjustment of teachers’ salaries so 


that men and women of ability shall no 
longer be penalized for rendering the 
highly necessary service of instruction of 
youth. 

(8) Local communities and State and 


National Governments should at once pre- 
pare plans to make teaching a more at- 
tractive career and to increase provisions 
for the training of teachers. 

(9) In every school increasing atten- 
tion should be given to the vocational op- 
portunities requiring scientific knowledge 
and skill. 


Cooperation Essential. 


(10) It is the greatest importance that 
close cooperation in purpose and adminis- 
tration be secured on the part of all de- 
partments which contribute to the emer- 
gency needs. This report is concurred in 
by committees on science and on indus- 
trial arts. It is strongly urged that simi- 
lar cooperation be had with those en- 
gaged in subjects such as commercial 
work, agriculture, home economics, civics, 
and others, for it is recognized that other 
secondary school subjects besides the 
sciences have specific contributions needed 
in this emergency. 

(11) The science committees of the 
Commission on Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education, appointed by the Na- 
tional Education Association, aave for 
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some years been preparing a comprehen- 
sive report on science teaching, This is 
soon to be issued by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. The foregoing recommendations are 
consistent with this more extended report. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


General Statement. 


The present needs of the Army and 
Navy for trained mechanics, and the needs 


of the industries behind the Army and 
Navy, make it imperative that high 
schools help in the special training of 


young men who are approaching military 
age. The War Department hos sent out 
an urgent call for men trained in a num- 
ber of mechanical trades and occupations, 
which, for convenience, may be grouped 
as follows: 








| Trade specializa- 
tion. 


~~~ ion 


Group. work 





Gas-engine re- 
pairmen. 


Automolhile me- 


Bench work 
and study of | 


a * A 
| dango 


A. Automobile. .. 


gas - engine ! 
machinery. ehanics 
Tractor opera- 
r) tors. 
Motoreycle —sre- 
pairmen. 
B. Machine work. Benchand ma- , Machinists. 
chine work 
C, Metal work Elementary | Sheet metal 
sheet metal | workers. 
work Pipe fitters. 


' Plumbers. 
| Blacksmiths. 
iy W heelwrights. 
Horseshcers. 
| Gas welders. 
Electricians. 
Telephone 
pairmen. 
| Radio operators. 


Elementary 
forging. 


D. Forging 


E. Electrical......' Electric wiring 


re- 


F. Building....... General wood- | Carpenters. 
working. Bench wood- 
wi rkers. 


| 

| 

Cabinetmakers. 

| Cement and econ- 
| erete workers. 
| Machine drafts- 
men. 


G. Drafting....... Elementary 


mechanical 


and free-/Architectural 
hand draw- draftsmen. 
| ing. 


Present Situation. 


In this war emergency the schools are 
asked to give special attention to the 
training of automobile mechanics, since 
a very large proportion of the mechanical 
help now needed in the field is in this 
line. 


Recommendations. 


(1) The high schools of the country 
should undertake this work immediately. 
The type of training which fits the boy 
to be of most value in war-emergency 
work furnishes him with an excellent 
foundation for work in industry after 
the war. 

(2) Boards of education should make 
such additions to the curricula of the 
schools as will enable them to offer train- 
ing preparatory to some of the occups- 
tions listed above. Boys who are not 
taking college-preparatory courses miny 
well substitute shopwork for some of the 
academic subjects. 

(3) Wherever practicable, cooperative 
shopwork (part-time division betweea 
schooling and employment) should be 
introduced under the direct supervision 
of the public-school authorities. 

(4) Immediate consideration should 
be given to lengthening the daily, weekly, 
ond annual school sessions. 
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(5) Wherever practicable 2 number of 
elective two-year vocatioual courses 
sheuld be offered, with the following divi- 
gion of time: 


Fifteen hours (60 minutes each) per 
week in shopwork. 
Fifteen hours (60 minutes each) per 


week in related subjects, which may in- 


elude English, mathematics, free-hanil 
drawing, mechanical drawing, science, 
industrial history, citizenship, physical 
training. 


(6) For the war-training work in the 
general high school the minimum amount 
ot time should be 10 hours (60 minutes 
each) per week, for a period of three 


years. This work should include: (a) 
Shopwork; (b) drawing; (c) related 
sciences. 


(7) Those schools which have no 
equipment for teaching vocational sub- 
jects, but which do have available space, 
should use this space for shop purposes. 
In other cases rooms outside the school 
building should be rented, or a temporary 
building should be erected for such pur- 
poses, 

(S) From 4 to 10 periods (40 to 45 min- 
vites each) per week in the seventh and 
eighth grades should be devoted to hand- 
work, with the emphasis upon practical 
shopwork in wood and metal preparatory 
to the work suggested for the high school. 

(9) Consolidated and rural schools 
of elementary grade should be encouraged 
to undertake such. handwork as condi- 
tions may permit, with the thought of 
developing skill and resourcefulness, 


The Teacher Problem. 


(10) Boards of education should exer- 
cise care in the selection of shop teachers. 
A teacher to be successful should have a 
practical knowledge of the shopwork to 
be taught and experience in handling 
boys. It is sometimes practicable to use 
the services of a skilled tradesman for 
part-time teaching. 

(11) It should be clearly recognized 
that the demand by the Army and Navy 
and by essential war industries for work- 
ers in technical and industrial fields is so 
urgent that teachers of these branches 
may fender their country the maximum 
measure of patriotic service by remain- 
ing in the teaching work. 


PERSONNEL. 


The membership of the conferences 
called by the Commissioner of Education 
included : 

Seience Instruction. 

Clarence D. Kingsley, chairman, super- 
visor of high scheols, State board of 
edueation, Boston, Mass. 

Otis W. Caldwell, director, 
School, New York, N. Y. 

James E. Peabody, head department of 
biology, Morris High School, New York, 
MF. 

George R. Twiss, high-school inspector, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

W. H. Andrews, principal, High 
School of Commerce, Worcester, Mass. 

Thomas H. Briggs, professor of secon- 
dary education, Teachers’ College, New 
York, N. Y. 


Lineoin 


W. H. Timbie, head department of 
physics, Wentworth Institute, Boston, 
Mass. 

J. W. Ritchey, head department of 


physics, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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F. F. Bunker, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. €, 


Industrial Arts. 


William T. Bawden, chairman, Bu- 
reau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Alfred P. Fletcher, assistant superin- 
tendent of public schools, Rochester, 
.. 2s 

William J. Bogan, principal Lane Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago, Il. 

Charles H, Lake, principal East Tech- 
nical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


George F. Buxton, director manual 
training department, Stout Institute, 


Menomonie, Wis. 

Charles A. Bennett, professor of man- 
ual arts, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Lil. 

Robert W. Selvidge, professor of indus- 
trial education, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

James A. Pratt, director of shops, Wil- 
liamson Free School of Mechanical 
Trades, Williamson, Pa. 

Arthur B. Mays, head department of 
industrial education, Sam Houston Nor- 
mal Institute, Huntsville, Tex. 

William E. Roberts, supervisor of 
manual training, publie scheol depart- 
ment, Cleveland, Ohio. 





REPEAL THE MARRIED-TEACHER 
REGULATION. 





Reports from seme cities indicate that 
a few school boards still insist 
ruie 


upon the 
barring married women from teach- 


ing. One teacher writes: 


I wish to call 


WV your attention to a situation 
which prevails 


throughout the Middle West 
influence to remedy the in- 
As you know, most of the large cities 
will not employ married women as teachers in 
the high schools. As you also know, the 
War Department has placed in class 1 all men 
whose wives are educated to earn a living. 
Many of these women were teachers in the 
larger high schools. These positions are now 
closed to us, and we must teach, in a small 
town, subjects in which we are in- 
differently prepared, at a small wage, all be- 
we have husbands who are giving them- 
in answer to their country’s call. Is 
fair? Kansas City, Mo., Kansas 
City, Kans., Topeka, Kans., and many other 
cities have courteously returned all applica- 
tions, saying they employ no married women. 


and urg 


justice. 


your 


several 


cause 
selves 


this exactly 


For the information of school boards 
that may not have seen Commissioner 
Claxton’s statement of March 8, 1918, ap- 
pealing to married teachers to return to 
schools, the following paragraph is re- 
printed : 


There are in the country scores of thou- 


sands of persons, mostly women, of good 
scholarship and professional training, who 


have had successful experience as teachers, but 
whe have retired from active service. Many 
oi these might render valuable service again 
in the school. As a means of relief in the 


present crisis, I recommend that they be 
called again into active service, and that 
laws, ordinances, and regulations of school 


boards prohibiting married women from teach- 
ing in the public schools be suspended or re- 
pealed. 





SURVEY OF COLUMBIA, S. C. 


t! 


report of tile educational 


A tentative 


survey of Columbia, 8. C., has been trans- 
mitted to the Board of Edueation of that 
city in manuscript form, in 


with the bureau’s policy of submitting to 


accordance 


every community or institution surveyed 
advance copies for verification of facts 
before sending the manuscript to the 
printer. 

The field work of the Columbia survey 


was done during the early months of 1918. 
The survey committee consisted of Frank 
F. Bunker, of the Bureau of Education, 
director of the survey; Carlton B. Gib- 
son, superintendent of schools, Savannah, 
Ga.: H H. Baish, formerly of the Bureau 
of Education, now secretary of the State 
teachers’ retirement fund of Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin, 
cialist in home economies; and J. L. Ran- 


dall, specialist in school and home garden- 


spe- 


ing, Bureau of Education. 





MILLIONS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
IN THE JUNIOR RED CROSS. 


More than 8,000,000 school children are 
now enrolled in the Red Cross, according 


to figures furnished by the Bureau of 


Junior Membership. Since February 


manual-training classes, working under 
Junior Red Cross direction, have turned 
out thousands of pieces of furniture for 
convalescent houses at the camps. This 
furniture included 


lamps, dressing stands, and various other 


has tables, benches, 
articles. 

This task of 
houses was one of many tasks carried out 
by the Junior Red Cross. A 


furnishing convalescent 
conference 
of the regional directors, held at Wxsh- 
ington toward the end of June, discussed 
plans for working through the schools this 
summer and in the fall. 

The staff at national headquarters has 
reeently been increased by the addition 
or four associate directors: J. W. Stude- 
baker, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Des been 
sent by the board of education of that 
city as a volunteer to serve on etluca- 


Moines, Iowa, who has 


tional program; Miss Elizabeth Hall, as- 
sistant superintendent cf schools, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., who has been sent by the 
board of education of that city as a vol- 
unteer in charge of the organization 
program; J. N. Rule, principal of Schen- 
ley High School, of Pittsburgh, who has 
been enrolled as a volunteer on part time 
in charge of boys’ work; Miss Justine R. 
Cook, formerly junior director of a Chi- 
cago chapter, who has been appointed 
associate director in charge cé girls’ work. 














a 
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HOME ECONOMICS 
BASIS. 


ON A WAR 


Normal Scheels Reconstructing Their 
Courses—All Work Centered About 
the War Situation. 


departments of nor- 
d war. 
Repor rol schools. tl the 
an 


nomics 


chools have enliste for the 
iroughout 
to 


‘eau of Edueat 


< received in 


inau it In e Bu 


answer 


ion 


lete reconstruc- 
Typical 
her of the schools 


tio , ‘ wmics work. 


nomics Letter No. 
ummarized below: 
the War on the Home Eco- 
‘¢ t rse 
riously report that 
ary to revise 


economics,” 


they 

the 
that 
centered 
* conser- 


“all 


n home 
co e has been 
var situation,” that 
come the keynote,” that 
been on a war basis,” and 
that “economy has been our slogan.” 
licate that every possible sav- 
made in the preparation of 
classroom, and that the use 
; and the principles involved 
lemonstrated and practiced. 
food preservation has been 
school garden prod- 
been utilized, and the instruc- 
tions of the Food Administration have 
closely as possible. 
eratifving is the statement 
attention has been given to 
bedy requirements than 
formerly.” Special dietetics classes have 
been held for the students, for nurses, 
for women near the schools. 


yt7I"s 


‘essed. 


‘ollowed 
Especially 
that “‘n 


the study of 


as 


re 


Economies Practiced. 


Individual schools report that wheat 
pro sare no longer used in the classes, 
that fancy cooking has departed and ex- 
perimental cookery has taken its place, 


vaste been 


that has eliminated through 
“the acceptance of the clean-plate motto,” 


and that cost of materials has been re- 
due by careful buying and by having 
group work carried on in the classes. 


Promise of the possible reduction of the 
cost of materials without sacrificing any 
of the educational value of the project is 4- 
contained in one report: “Classes are 
serving meals at noon to members of the 
faculty. No wheat, no meat, and very 
little sugar is used. Cost, calories, and 


protein content 
Guests pay 


are carefully planned. 
the cost of materials.” 


Special Courses in War Feods. 


Special courses in war foods have been 
given in many schools. In some places 
the course has followed the lessons for 
colleges sent out by the Food Administra- 
tion. Such courses have been offered not 
only to special home economics students 
but to all students in the nermal sehool, 
and frequently have been required of all 
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students. In some cases senior normal 
students have given special lessons in 
food conservation to the girls in the 
junior high school. 


Training Given for Demonstration 

Work. 

That an effort has been made to pre- 
pare students to become leaders in con- 
servation in their own communities is 
apparent from many of the reports. 
Demonstration courses have been added 
to the curriculum; demonstrations in the 
canning and drying of fruits and vege- 
tables, and of cooking with meat, wheat, 
fat, and sugar substitutes have been given 
to other classes of the schools and to other 
women of the immediate community and 


of dioining om unties, These demonstra- 
tions have been given in the schools and 
in homes and churches before various 


women’s societies. In one place a 
monthly demonstration is held by the 
women of the community as a result of 


the work carried on by the norma! sft- 


dents. Weekly food talks were given in 
chapel by home economies students in 
one school. In some schools the students 


have been especially encouraged to carry 
on club work among the small girls of 
their own communities, and practice in 
conducting activities among the children 
of the ti ing provided. 






chool has been 


Food Exhibits 


Exhibits have been developed to fur- 
ther the teaching of food conservation. 
In one school each girl planned and 
demonstrited.a food exhibit with the 
thought that she might reproduce these 
exhibits in her own home community. 
War breads were exhibited with a state- 
ment of the of materials and the 
recipe for each loaf. The loaves were sold 
to cover the cost. Other exhibits were of 
foods wasted, of sugar substitutes, and 
of the rations allowed in the warring 
countries. The food eaten by the aver- 
American shown in contrast to the 
war rations makes an interesting exhibit. 
Original posters made by the girls have 


COSE 


age 


been a feature of the exhibits. Special 
food bulletins placed in the corridors 
have been used for posting foed items 


daily for the instruction of the school. 
Use of School Libraries. 


In many schools the library has been 
used to bring the need to all the schools 
in a spectacular way. New tested recipes 
are put in the library each day. Students 
have sent pamphlets to libraries in their 
home town and have sent tested recipes 
to their home papers. 


Sewing Problems. 


Reports of the adaptation of the work 
in sewing classes to emergency conditions 
are equally gratifying. Courses have 
been given in renovation and remodeling 
of garments. All garments have been 
simply made, with little lace and trim- 
ming. Decoration and ornamentation 
have been simplified. Careful selection 
and purchase of material have been em- 
phasized. Clothing conditions in the 
trade world have been studied. Red 
Cross sewings, surgical dressings, and 
sewing for the Belgian children have been 
given, both as a part of the class work 
and in outside time, to volunteers, One 
teacher reports that the course in civilian 
Sewing, with special emphasis on chil- 
dren’s sewing, has been substituted for 
the elementary underwear course and will 














became a permanent course, Since it offers 
a wider class of problems more closely 
related to the needs of school children 
whom the students are to teach, 


Conclusion. 


In diseussing the war emergency work, 
teachers say that their main question Is: 
“To what extent is it expedient to inter- 
rupt or entirely put aside regular work?” 
They are unanimous in their statement 
that now if ever is the time to make 
school work alive to everyday conditions, 
for they feel that the changés that have 
already come in the established order 
have helped to bring new life into the 
courses that have been carried on too 
formally. Most of them have been able to 
differentiate principle from practice and 
have found that old truths can be taught 
through new projects. Home and school 
have been brought together as never be- 
fore, An increased amount of work has 
heen possible, students have felt the 
stirring appeal of patriotism and they have 
experienced the pleasure that comes from 
real exertion. That this has meant in- 
crensed activity on the part of the teach- 
ers has not been mentioned in any of the 
letters received, which is indicative of the 
fact that the home-economics teacher has 
come to recognize her work as ‘a form of 
national service for which labors 
Rest of all, the food message has 
heen brought to the entire school in a way 
that has been sufficiently convincing to 
give every future teacher an appreciation 
of the necessity of its presence in the gen- 
eral school curriculum. 


aS 


she 


gladly. 





HOME READING COURSES. 


Two new reading courses have been 
added to the reading courses of the 


Home Edueation Division of the Bureaa 


of Education. These two courses con- 


tain lists of books on “The World's 
Great Heroes” and “Great American 
Heroes.” 


The 10 reading courses now ready for 
free distribution are as follows: 

No. 1. Great Literary Bibles. 

No, 2. Great Literature. 

No. 3. Course for Parents. 

No, 4. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


Miscellaneous Course fer Boys. 
Miscellaneous Course for Girls. 
Thirty Books of Great Fiction, 
Thirty World Heroes. 
8. American Literature. 

No. 9. Thirty American Heroes. 

No. 10. American History. 

For boys and girls in school, as well as 
older persons whose school opportunities 
are behind them, the bureau’s reading 
courses offer an opportunity to read, 
under direction, the best beoks in a 
variety of subjects, and to receive a cer- 
tificate signed by the Commissioner of 
Sducation testifying to the completion of 
the prescribed reading. Full directions 
and lists will be furnished without charge 
on application to the Commissioner of 
Education. 
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COLLEGE TRAINING PLAN IN 
FULL SWING. 


Every College an Army Post—Military 
Men and Civilians Cooperating to 
Make Plan a Success—Three Summer 
Training Camps for Instructors. 








With President R. C. McLaurin of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
serving as educational head of the Stu- 
dents’ Army Trainmg Corps, and a staff of 
well-known civilians to help in the task, 
the War Department's plan to have every 
important college in the country a mill- 
tury post for the training of men for the 
Ariny and Navy is making rapid head- 


way. On July 18, three large training 
camps at Plattsburg, N. Y.; San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Fort Sheridan, Lil, with an 
attendance of 7,000 members of ilege 
faculties and selected students, began a 
60-day course designed to prepare men 
te assist in the work of military instrue- 
tion in the colleges this year. 

Details of the plan were announced by 
he War Department on July 10 The 
plan is an attempt,” says the depart 


ment, “to mobilize and develop the brain 
power of the young men of the country 
fur those services which demand specia 


training. Its object is to prevent the 
premature enlistment for active service 


of men who could, by extending the period 
of their college training, multiply mani- 
fold their value to the country.” 

In its announcement 
points out the needs for highly trained 


the department 


men as officers, engineers, doctors, chem- 
and administrators kind. 
“The importance of this need can not be 
too strongly emphasized,” says the War 
Department’s circular. ‘ This war 
in which soldiers are not only marksmen 
but 
geologists, 


other lines. 


ists, of every 


Is i 


also engineers, chemists, physicists, 


and specialists in 
Scientific 


Mngineering 


doctors, 
many training is 
indispensable. skill is 
needed by the officers who direct every 
important military 
control our lines of transport and com 


In the same way 


operation and who 


munication. chemical 
and physical knowledge are in constant 
demand at the front as well as behind the 
lines while the task of saving the lives 
and restoring the health of hundreds of 
thousands of military The 
scientifie training which prepares a man 
to fulfill one of these highly specialized 
duties and the more liberal 
which helps to develop the qualities of 
leadership needed by the officer or ad- 
of 


physicians, 


training 


ministrator are essential elements 
military efficiency. 

“The boy who enlists in the Students’ 
Army Training Corps will be a member of 
the Army of the United States. He will 


be previded by the War Department. with 
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uniform and equipment, but will be on 
furlough status and will not receive pay. 
He will undergo regular military train- 
ing as a part of his course during the col- 
lege year, will attend a six weeks’ camp 
for rigid and intensive military instrue- 
tions with private’s pay, and will be sub- 
ject to the call of the President for active 
service at any time, should the exigencies 
of the military situation demand it. The 
policy of the Government, however, will 
be to keep members of this corps in col- 
lege until their draft age is reached, and 
the War Department will have the power 
to order such men to continue in college 

draft age reached 
work such that the 


for doctors, 


thein is 
their 


the 


even after 


whenever is 
service, e. 2g., 
the 
such as to make that course advisable.” 

The Students’ Army Training Corps is 
administered by the committee on educa- 
and of the War 
Department, section of the 
training and branch of the 
war plans division of the General Staff. 


needs of 


engineers, chemists, and like, are 


training 
which is a 


tion special 


instruction 
Competent officers and noncommissioned 


be assigned to the various 
institutions to carry on the work of mili- 


officers will 


tary instruction. 
College Executives Notified. 


Commissioner Claxton has sent to 


every college president a letter calling 
attention to the new plan. In his letter 
Dr. Claxton says: “The War Depart- 
ment'’s statement is of such moment to 


young men of college age and their par- 
ents that I take the liberty of urging you 
to all possible publicity among 
your constituency,” 

The ~/ar Department’s statement is 
addressed “to the young men of Amer- 


give it 


ica and reads as follows: 

“ How can I render the most valuable 
service to my country during the period 
of the war?” Every young man over 18 
is asking himself this question. 

The War Department has just offered 
a new answer to the question. They say: 
“Enter college if you are fitted to do so 
or return to college if you are already en- 


rolled and enlist in the Student Army 
Training Corps.” 
By enlisting in the Student Army 


Training Corps you will become a mem- 
ber the United States Army. You 
will receive a unform and be given mili- 
tary drill under officers detailed by the 
War Department. During the early part 
of your course you will receive 10 hours 
of military instruction a week, 6 of which 
will be drill, rifle practice, and other 
outdoor training, and 4 of which will be 
aeademie work, fer which military credit 
is given, such as mathematics, English, 
foreign languages, history, science, ete. 
You will be carefully rated both by the 
authorities and by the military 
who will help you to discover a 
special line of work either in the Army 
or the industries and professions recog- 
nized by the War Department as essen- 
tial to the war program for which you 


college 
officers, 

















have the greatest capacity and prefer- 
ence, Later in your course you will have 
an opportunity to specialize in a branch 
of training designed to fit you to become 
an officer of field artillery, medical, or 
engineer oflicer, an expert in some tech- 
nical or scientific service, and so on. 
On reaching the age of 21 you must 


register wit’: your local board. You may 
remain in college until your e¢all is 
reached under the selective-service law. 
At that time it will be decided whether 


you will be called immediately to active 
service or whether you should remain in 
college to complete the course you are 
pursuing. The decision will depend upon 
the needs of the service and upon your 
achievements in your military work and 
in your studies as determined by the mili 
tary officers at the college and by the 
college authorities. 

During the summer you will have an 
opportunity to attend a summer camp 
for intensive military training. You: 
traveling expenses to and from cam) will 
be paid, and you will be on active duty 
under pay and subsistence by the War 
Department. 

As a member of the Student Army 
Training Corps you will be subject to cal! 
to active duty at any time in «¢ 
emergency. If you desire to enter 
tive service before completing your co! 
lege training, transfer to active duty may 
be arranged through military channe! 
with the consent of the military offi 
at the college and of the college offici:n! 
It will be the policy of the Government, 
however, to allow you to remain in col 
lege until you reach the age of 21 or unti 
you complete your course. 

Previously there have been 
methods by which a young man inigit 
enter the national ‘service. He migh: 
either enlist voluntarily as a private 
the Army or a seaman in the Navy, « 
he might remain in Civilian life unti 
called to active service at the age of 
under the selective-service la TI 
Student Army Training Corps repre: 

a third method of entering the 
which has special advantages for yout: 
men fitted to go to college. 

For further information concerning the 
Student Army Training Corps apply t 
any college which you desire to attend 
or to the Committee on Education an) 
Special Training, War Department. Wash 
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EDUCATION IN PATRIOTISM. 


Education in patriotism and the agen- 


cies, official and unofficial, engaged in 
promoting patriotic work in the schools 
No: 2. 


National 


are reviewed in Teachers’ Leaflet 

The work of the Council 
Defense, National Security League, Na- 
tional Committee of Patriotic 
National Board for Historical 
the Bureau of Education, National Edu- 
eation Association, and Committee on 
Public Information is described in some 
detail, so that teachers and school officers 
may have ready at hand abundant sources 
of help in spreading the teaching of true 
Americanism. 


of 


Societies, 
Service, 
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NATIONAL LAW FOR PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION URGED. 





Federal Aid on Cooperative Basis—Ad- 
ministration by Bureau of Education 
and Public Health Service—Immedi- 
ate Legislation to Be Urged Upon 
Congress. 


To provide for the promotion 
of physical education ; to provide 
for cooperatior with the States 
in the preparation and payment 
of directors, supervisors, and 
teachers of physical education ; 
and to appropriate money and 
regulate its expenditure. 

T! the aims expressed in the 
preliminary draft of a bill which the 
Natfonal Committee on Physical Educa- 
tion The provi- 
sions of the bill are now under considera- 


ese 


hopes to see enacted. 


tion by various goups interested in physi- 
cal education preliminary to submitting 
it through the proper channels to Con- 
£rTess. 

The purpose and aim of physical educa- 
tion are declared to be more fully and 
thoroughiy to prepare the boys and girls 
of the Nation for the duties and respon- 


sibilities of citizenship through the de- 
velopment of bodily vigor and endurance, 


muscular strength and skill, bodily and 
mental poise, and such desirable moral 
and social qualities as courage, self-con- 
trol, self-subordination, and obedience 
to authority, cooperation under leader- 


ship, and disciplined initiative; through 
adequate physical examination and the 
correction of postural and other reme- 
diable defects; through promotion of 
hygienic school and home life; and 
through scientific sanitation of school 
buildings, playgrounds, and _ athl¢tic 
fields, and the equipment thereof. 


Other important sections of the bill are 
as follows: 


That for the purpose of cooper- 


Src. 3. 


ating with the States and Territories in 
the preparation of directors, supervisors, 
and teachers of physical education 


through State normal schools and other 
State institutions in which teachers are 
prepared there is hereby appropriated for 
the use of the States and Territories: 

For the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum 
of 81,000,000: 

For the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty, the sum of 
$1,500,000 ; 

For the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-one, and an- 
nually thereafter, the sum of $2,000,000, 

Sec. 4. That for the purpose of cooper- 
ating with the States and Territories in 
paying the salaries of directors, super- 
visors, and teachers of physical education 
there is hereby appropriated for the use 
of the States: 

For the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum 
of S$190,000.000 : , 

For the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty, the sum of 
$13,000,000 ; 
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For the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-one, the sum 
of $16,000,000 ; 

For the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-two, the sum 
ef $18,000,000 ; 

For the fiseal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-three, and 
annually thereafter, the sum of $20,000,- 
000. 

For the year ending June thirtieth, 


nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sums . 


provided fer in sections three and four 
shall be allotted to the States and Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia in 
the preportion which their population be- 
tween the ages of six and eighteen years 
of age bears to the total population of the 
United States between six and eighteen 
years of age, inclusive, including the Ter- 
ritories of Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia, according 
te the United States census of nineteen 


hundred and ten; thereafter said sums’ 


shall be allotted to the States and Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia in 
the proportion which their population be- 
tween the ages of six and eighteen years, 
inclusive, bears to the total population 
of the United States, including the Terri- 
tories of Alaska, Porto Rico, Hawaii, aud 
the District of Columbia, between the 
ages of six und eighteen years, inclusive, 
according to a school census of the next 
preceding biennium taken by the State 


departments of education in conformity ‘ 


with regulations prescribed by the Bureau 
of Education with the advice of the Bu- 
reau of the Census ef the Department of 
Commerce, 

Sec. 5. That the Bureau of Education 
of the Department’ of the Interior shall 
be responsible for the administration of 
this act. The Commissioner of Education 
shall from time to time make and publish 
uniform rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act; and 
shall make or cause to be made studies, 
demonstrations, investigations, and re- 
ports with particular reference to their 
use in aiding the States in the organiza- 
tion and conduct of physical education 
in elementary, secondary, and normal 
schools. 

Sec. 6. That there is hereby appropri- 
ated to the Bureau of Education of the 
Department of the Interior the sum of 
$300,000 annually, to be available from 
and after the passage of this act for the 
purpose of paying salaries in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere and of making 
studies, demonstrations, investigations, 
and reports; and of paying all incidental 
expenses, including traveling expenses, 
printing, office rent in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, and such other 
expenses as the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion may deem necessary to the execu- 
tion and administration of this act. 

Sec. 7. For the purpose of cooperating 
with the Bureau of Education of the 
Department of the Interior in the execu- 
tion and administration of this act, the 
Bureau of the Public Health Service of 
the Treasury Department shall make 
studies, demonstrations, investigations, 
and reports concerning health examina- 
tion and health supervision of school 

hildren and schools, including sanitary 
requirements of school buildings, grounds, 
athletic fields, and equipment thereof. 
All regulations relating to health exam- 
ination and health supervision of school 
children and schools, including sanitary 
requirements of school buildings, grounds, 





athletic fields, and the equipment thereof, 
shall be approved jointly by the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service and 
the. Commissioner of Education before 
they are prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Education. 

Sec. 8. That there is hereby appropri- 
ated to the Bureau of the Public Health 
Service of the Treasury Department the 
sum of $100,000, annually to be avall- 
eble from and after the passage of this 
act for the purpose of paying salaries 
and of making studies, demonstrations, 
investigations, and reports; and of pay- 
ing all incidental expenses, including 
traveling expenses, printing, office rent, 
and such other expenses as the Surgeen 
General of the United States Public 
Health Service may deem necessary to 
the proper performance of the duties 
specified in section 7 of this act. 

Sec. 9. That in order to secure the bene- 
fits of the appropriations provided for in 
sections 8 and 4 of this act any State or 
Territory shall, through the legislative 
authority thereof, accept the provisions 
of this act and designate its State de- 
partment of education with all necessary 
power to cooperate as herein provided 
with the Bureau of Education in the ad- 
ministratior >f the provisions of this act: 
Provided, That no State shall receive any 
part of the fund appropriated in section 4 
of this act for the payment of directors, 
supervisors, and teachers of physical edu- 
cation until said State shall haye estab- 
lished a satisfactory system for the prepa- 
ration of directors, supervisers, and 
teachers of physical education, under the 
direction and supervision of the State 
department of education and approved . 
by the Commissioner of Education: 
Provided further, That the legislature, in 
the acceptance of the previsions of this 
act, shall designate and appoint its State 
treasurer as custodian of said funds, who 
shall receive and previde for the preper 
custody and disbursement of all meneys 
paid to the State from said apprepria- 
tions, said disbursements to be made from 
warrants duly drawn by the said State 
department of education: And provided 
further, That the legislature, in the ac- 
ceptance of the provisions of this act, 
shall provide for a biennial census of all 
children in the State between the ages 
of six and eighteen years, inclusive, to be 
taken by the State department of edu- 
cation in conformity with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

In any State the legisiature of which 
does not meet within six months after 
the passage of this act, the governor of 
that State, so far as he is authorized to 
do so, may accept the provisions of this 
act and designate the State department 
of education as aforesaid to act in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Education, 
for the purposes of this act until the leg- 
islature of such State meets in due course 
and has been in session sixty days. 


In order for any State to secure bene- 
fits of the appropriation for physical edu- 
cation, the State departments of educa- 
tion are required to prepare plans show- 
ing what use it is intended te make of | 
the Federal aid. For each dollar of Fed- 
eral money expended the State or local 
authority or both is required to expend 
at least an equal amount. Federal aid 
will be allowed only for the support of 
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such schools as are “ owned, controlled, 
and conducted ” by the public school au- 
thorities, It is further required that in 
order for any State to receive the benefits 
of the appropriations provided in this act 
for the payment of directors, supervisors, 
and teachers of physical education, the 
State department of education in its plan 
of organization of physical 
shall provide that such physical educa- 
tion is planned to meet the needs of chil- 


education 


dren from 6 to 18 years of age, inclusive; 
that the State, county, district, or local 
authority or both shall provide the play- 
grounds, athletic fields, gymnasiums, and 
equipment necessary for a well-rounded 
physical education, provided 
that the moneys appropriated for the pur- 
pose of paying the salaries of 


course of 


teachers, 


supervisors, and directors of physical 


ecucation shali be used exclusively for 


the payment of such salaries. 


FLAG DAY AT INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS. 


Bureau of Education Program Carried 
Out in Many Communities—Foreign 
Born Eager to Show Their Loyalty. 





“For the first time in the history of 
America the flag is carried in European 
countries by legions of fighting Amer- 
icans. 

“For the first time men of all nation- 
nlities who have adopted America as 
their country are banded together under 
the flag in foreign lands. 

“ There are many thousands of workers 
of many races in America who have those 
near and dear to them in these ranks, 
ond who are working in American indus- 
trial plants to help win the war. They 
would welcome the opportunity to join 
with older Americans in paying tribute 
to our flag and in pledging loyalty to the 
great cause for which we are all fighting.” 
was the call the United States 
Bureau of Education sent to 
of industrial plants employing 
horn men and 
celebrate Flag Day with 
simple exercises in order to bring about 
“a better understanding o! 
unity behind the war.” 

A similar call was sent 


This 
thousands 
foreign- 
them to 


women, asking 


appropriate and 
the war and 


to the superin- 
tendents of schools in the cities where 
classes were still in session on June 14. 

The call met with a ready response, and 
hundreds of plants and schools set aside 
a part of the noon hour or other appro- 
priate time for the impressive celebration 
suggested in the program distributed. 
Speakers were provided by the Four 
Minute Men of the Committee on Public 
Information, and artistic flag 
were mailed by the Bureau to help make 
these celebrations successful. 

For the first time foreign-born men and 
women were given an equal place on a 
plant committee composed of employers 
and employees, and this participation of 


posters 











the foreign-born workmen helped to carry 
out the program effectively. The hun- 
dreds of received indicate that 
these workers welcomed the “ opportun- 
ity to join older Americans in paying 
tribute to our flag and in pledging loyalty 
to the great cause for which we are all 
fighting.” 

The commenced with a 
bugle call and rally to the flag staff, and 
included patriotic songs, a salute to the 
flag, the allegiance, and the 
unison of the “American's 
programs 
and small souvenir flags were generally 
distributed, 


repo! ts 


celebrations 


ple dge of 
reading in 
souvernir 


creed.” Elaborate 


While the pledge of allegi- 


and the American's creed were 
translated and printed for 


cistribution among the non-English-read- 


ahce 
frequenily 
ing groups. The speeches in some places 
delivered in 
while in others the men themselves, rep- 
resenting the different 
plant, 


were foreign languages, 
racial groups in 
told their fellow 
io this country 


the particular 
workmen why they came 
and why it is worth fighting for. 

The schools particinated actively in a 
the plant 


they led in the 


celebrations, where 


the pledge of 


number of 
singing, or 
allegiance, or in reading the American's 
other 


ereed. In places, depending upon 


onditions, workmen and children assem- 
bied around the most convenient flagpole 
factory grounds or 


their 


in a sehool yard or 


on a street corner and joined in 
fr allegiance. 


COMMUNITY AND NATIONAL LIFE 
LEAFLETS. 


Between three and four million copies 
of the Lessons on Community and Na- 
sureau of Edu- 
eation in cooperation with the Food Ad- 


tional Life issued by the 


ministration sold for use in the 


chools during the year just closed. It 


were 


is expected that the lessons wil be used 
eyen more extensively during the com- 
The issued in 


Series A was designed for 


ing year. lessons were 
three series. 
the use of the upper classes of the high 
school, Series B for the upper grades of 
the elementary school and first year of 
high school, and Series C for the inter- 
mediate grades of the elementary schools, 
The lessons were prepared by and under 
the direction of Dr. Charles H. Judd, of 
the University of Chicago. 

The lessons abound in descriptions of 
American institutions, and in accounts 
of the origin and evolution of great in- 
dustries. The processes of government 
ond the purposes and methods of govern- 
mental agencies are explained in terms 
within the understanding of the pupils. 
Suggestive questions on each page stimu- 
late further inquiry and encourage the 
study of local institutions, 








The lessons may still be had in the 
original vary 
from 5 cents for a singl copy to 
thousand. A new edition will be 
in which all the lessons of each 
will be bound together in a pamphiet of 
264 pages, and sold at 15 cents each in 


sufficient 


prices WW hide 


leaflets at 


any quantity. The prices are 
to cover only the 
work, and handling at 


Printing Office. 


cost of paper, press 


the Goverhmei 


NEW ALASKA REPORT. 





Education of natives in Alaska, alw 


a romantic chapter in Uncie Sams 


progress, is deseribed ipterest 


cational 


ingly and significantly in Bulletin (191s) 
No. 5. This bulletin brings thi can't 
up through June 30, 1917, 

During the year under review 6S 


schools were maintained with an enroll 


ment of 3,666 and an average attendance 
of 2,172. Four superintendents, 1 act 
ing superintendent, 111 teachers, 5 


| enmmplovecdt. 


physicians, and 10 hurses were 


} 


] interesting achievemen 


Among the 
recorded is the establishment in natir 
villages of cooperative mereantile store 
financed by native capital and conductes 
by the natives themselves under the su 
pervision of the loenl United States pul 
lic school, 

Cooperative enterprises are in 
ful operation at Hydaburg, Klay 
Kiukwan, and Metalakatla, i! 
Alaska; at 


Atka, on one of the 


on Cou 
Aleuth: 


on St. Lawrence 


eastern Tyonek, 
Inlet; at 
Islands: at 
Island; at Bering Strait: at 
Noorvik, on the Kobuk River, in Arctic 
Alaska; and at Wainwright, on the Ar 
The auditing of the affairs 


Gambell, 
Wales, on 


tic Ocean. 
of the 
Alaska made in 


four enterprises in southenster 
January, 1918, by a rep 
resentative of the Bureau of Education 
that 
ducted a bu: 


previous 


showed these companies had con 
iness of $96,762.89 during the 
The 
ness at Atka, Gambell, and Wainwright 


approximated $15,000. 


13 months, annual busi- 


Medical relief and the reindeer service 
are outstanding features of the work of 
The 
new report has as its frontispiece a_pie- 


the Bureau of Education in Alaska. 
ture of the recently completed Govern- 
ment hospital at Like other 
repots in recent years, this 1918 state- 
ment helped to tell its story by an array 
of attractive illustrations. Pictures of 
modern looking schoolhouses, cozy teach- 
ers’ cottages, fields of growing oats, na- 
tive boys and girls garbed for basket ball 
and other thoroughly American 
will perhaps indicate to the casual reader 
some of the worth-while results Ameri- 
ean educational workers are obtaining 
in Alaska. 


Juneau. 


sports, 




















SCHOOL CLIFF. 
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‘FOREIGN TRADE SURVEY. 


The Committee of Fifteen on Educa- 
tional Preparation for Foreign Service, 
appointed by the Commissioner of Edu- 
eation in 1915, is investigating the way 
in which the leading commercial nations 
of the world train for foreign service, 
and, in cooperation with other organiza- 
tions, is conducting a survey of 15 lead- 
ing cities of the United States in order 
to ascertain the demand in those cities 
for trained service in the conduct of ex- 
port trade and how the schools and ¢ol- 
leges of those cities can best supply that 
demand. 

The committee, meeting in executive 
session in Pittsburgh eariy this year, 
asked for the appointment of an advisory 
council, Invitations to constitute this 
council of 100 members were mailed in 
May, and to date acceptances have been 
received from the following: 

Mir. EX, A, Alderman, president Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.; 
Mr. John J. Arnold, vice president and 
maniger foreign exchange department, 
First National Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. 
Charles TH. Bentley, sales manager Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, 101 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. 
Martin Brumbaugh, governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent Columbia University, New York City ; 
Mr. Wilbur Carr, Director of the Consular 
Service, Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mr. Howard E. Cole, Standard 
Oil Co. of New York, 26 Broadway, New 
York City; Mr. Randall J. Condon, su- 
perintendent Cincinnati publie schools, 
Denton Building, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. 
Archibald Cary Coolidge, professor of 
history and director of university library 
of Harvard University; Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Mr. Maurice Coster, managing director 
Westinghouse Electric Export Co., 165 
Broadway, New York City; Dr. Charles 
William Dabney, president University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. William 
M JPavidson, superintendent of city 
schools, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. H. G. P. 
Deans, vice president The Merchants’ 
Loan & Trust Co., Chicago, Ill.; Mr. John 
H. Fahey, former president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, 40 Court 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. M. EB. Farr, 
president The American Ship Building 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. W. N. Ferris, 
ex-governor and president of Ferris In- 
stitute, Big Rapids, Mich.; Dr. John H. 
Finley, commissioner of education of the 
State of New York, Albany, N. Y.; Hon. 
Dunean U. Fletcher, chairman Committee 
or Commerce, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. H. D. Flood, 
chairman Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
Dp. C.; Mr. Edwin F. Gay, dean Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University, and director Division of 
Planning and Statistics, United States 
Shipping Board, Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
Hollis Godfrey, president the Drexel In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. Frank J. 
Goodnow, president The Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.: Mr. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, director and editor National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. C.; 
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Arthur A. Hamerschlag, president Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Schenley 
Park, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. R. S. Hawes, 
vice president Third National Bank of 
St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. C. A. 
Hinsch, president American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, Fifty-third National Bank, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Mr. B. Olney Hough, editor 
American Exporter, 17 Battery Place, 
New York City; Mr. Edward N, Hurley, 
chairman United States Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. kdmund J. James, 
president University of Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign, l.; Mr. Alba B. Johnson, 
President Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
500 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mr. Archibald Kains, president 
American Foreign Banking Corporation, 
56 Wall Street, New York City: Mr. Fred 
I, Kent, president Bankers’ Trust Co., 
16 Wall Street, New York City; Mr. 
H. R. Kingsbury, vice president Stand- 
ard Oil Co., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Mr, John S. Lawrence, Lawrence & Co., 
89 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
L. (, Marshall, dean College of Com- 
merce and Administration, University of 
Chicago, and director of industrial rela- 
tions, United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, Philadel- 
phia, DPa.; Dr. Kenneth G. Matheson, 
president Georgia Scheol of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. John McLeod, assist- 
ant to president Carnegie Steel Co., €ar- 
negie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. Sid 
ney E. Mezes, president the College of 
the City of New York, St. Nicholas Ter- 
race and One hundred and thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City; Mrs. Phillip 
North Moore, president National Council 
of Women and member International 
Committee of the Women’s Auxiliary 
Committee of the United States of the 
Second Pan American Scientific Con- 
gress, 3125 Lafayette Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mr. William Fellowes Morgan, 
president the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, 253 Broadway, Woolworth 
Suilding, New York City; Mr. John R, 
Mott, general secretary International 
Committee of Y. M. C. A., 547 Madison 
Avenne, New York City; Hon, Charles A, 
Nagel, ex-Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, honorary vice president of United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Security 
Building, St. Louis, Mo.: Mr. W. W. 
Nichols, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co,, 50 Church Street, New York City; 
Mr. M. A. Oudin, General Electrie Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Mr. Walter Parker, 
general manager New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Commerce, New Orleans, La.: Mr. 
Ek. BE. Pratt, vice president Pacifie Com- 
mercial Co., 11 Broadway, New York 
City; Hon. Elihu Root, ex-Secretary of 
State and president Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, New York City; 
Mr. Charles H. Sabin, president Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York, 140 Broad- 
way, New York City; Mr. J. Louis 
Schaefer, vice president W. R. Grace & 
Co., Hanover Square, New York City; 
Mr. Benjamin F. Schlesinger, general 
manager The Emporium, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, rector 
the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. F. A. Seiberling, 
president the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio; Mr, Hoke Smith, chair- 
man Committee on Education and Labor, 
Jnited States Senate, Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. George D. Strayer, president and 
chairman of the Joint Commission on 
the National Emergency in Education of 
the National Education Association, 
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Columbia University, New York City; 
Mr. Henry Suzzailo, president, University 
of Washingtor Seattle, Wash.; Hon. 
William H. Taft, Washington, D. €.; 
Mr. Stewart K,. Taylor, the 8, K. Taylor 
Lumber Co,, Rooms 1 and 2, First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Mobile, Ala.; Mr. 
E. P. Thomas, president United States 
Steel Products Co,, 80 Church Street, 
New York City; Mr. Frank A, Vanderlip, 
president the National City Bank of New 
York, New York City; Dr. Charles R. 
Van Hise, president the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Mr, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, president New York 
Evening Post Co., New York City; Hon, 
Paul M. Warburgh, member Federal Re- 
serve Board, Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
Daniel Warren, vice president Aimerican 
Trading Co., 25 Broad Street, New York 
City; Mr. J. G. White, president J. G, 
White Co., 43 Fxchange Place, New York 
City; and Mary E. Wooley, president 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass. 

The Committee of Fifteen consists of 
the following: 

Prof. FE. D. Adams, professor of his- 
tory, Leland Stanford Junior University, 
Stanford University, Cal.; Dr. Morton A, 
Aldrich, dean College of Commerce ond 
Business Administration, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La.; Mr. James HH. 
Carter, vice president National City 
Bank, New York City; Mr. John Clausen, 
vice president Crocker National Bank, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Dr, James G. Eg- 
bert, director School of Business, Colum- 
bia University. New York City; Prof, 
William Fairley, principal Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. J. FP. 
Fish, president Northwestern Business 
College, 1630 Milwaukee Avenue, (ht 
ago, Ill.; Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, profes- 
sor of government, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City; Mr. 
Seldon ©. Martin, research expert 
American International Corporation, New 
York City; Dr. Samuel MacClintock, 
director La Salle Extension University, 
4046 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Til: Dr. 
Samuel B. MeCormick, chancellor Unit- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Vittsburgh, Pa.; 
Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, Washington, D. C.; Brig. 
Gen. Charles H. Sherrill, office of the 
adjutant general, Albany, N. Y.; Mr. 
Cc. D. Snow, Assistant Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C.; Prof. John EK. Tre- 
leven, School of Business Administration, 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex.; and 
Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, specialist in 
commercial education, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., chairman, 





EDUCATING THE WOMEN OF 
SAMOA. 


In order that lessons of hygiene and 
sound principles of living may be brought 
into the lives of the natives of Samoa, 
American Navy surgeons are attempting 
educational work with the native women, 
Surg. F. H. Brooks at the United States 
naval station at Tutuila reports seven 
craduate nurses and nine under training, 
with “remarkable results” aiready ob- 
servable from the work of three nurses 
who were graduated two years ago. 
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FRENCH EXPERIENCE WITH THE 
TEACHING OF GERMAN. 


Through diplomatic channels the De- 
partment of State has received, under 
date of June 14, a report from Inspector 
General Potel, of the French Govern- 
ment, concerning instruction in German 
Since the war. The American Govern- 
ment’s inquiry was “As to whether the 
German language is still taught in French 
schools and to what degree its instruc- 
tion has been modified by the state of 
war.” The French reply was as follows: 


i 


In the beginning of the war a feeling 
of hostility against instruction in Ger- 
man manifested itself in Prance. Dis- 
cussions were opened in the newspapers 
and the attendance at the German classes 
of the first cycle became poor. The uni- 
versity, which perceived the danger, did 
not fail to make it known. In the month 
ef September, 1916, an interministerial 
commission met at the Ministry of War 
to study the modifications to be made in 
ihe examinations for admission to the 
important military schools as regards 
foreign languages. In the course of one 
of its meetings the said commission was 
incidentally informed by the inspectors 
general of secondary education, who were 
present, of the danger which German in- 
struction in France ran. The interminis- 
terial commission made a series of propo- 
sitions to which the Ministry of War 
was good enough to give its approval. In 
a letter, which it addressed on November 
26, to the minister of public instruction, 
it communicated to him the modifications 
made in the competitive examinations 
for admission to the polytechnical school 
and the school of Saint-Cyr. The es- 
sential provision of the ministerial order 
was as follows: 

First. From the first the commission 
has allowed candidates to choose as an 
obligatory language either German, Eng- 
-lish, or Russian. The minister added: 
“The university must counteract, in so 
far as it lies within its power, the tend- 
ency to which the inspectors general, 
members of the commission, have called 
attention, which manifests itself among 
the pupils to abandon the study of Ger- 
man,” On his side, the minister of pub- 
lic instruction invited the heads of insti- 
tutions to exert their influence with the 
families to have their children inscribed 
for the German course. 

Public opinion, once enlightened, be- 
came normal again. In the course of my 
visits of inspection in the years 1916 and 
1°17 I noticed that the attendance at the 
German classes of the sixth and fifth had 
markedly increased ; the number of pupils 
studying German varies from one quarter 
to a third of the total number of scholars. 
Tt is in the public schools that the aban- 
denment of German is most marked, 
doubtiess because the pupils of these es 
ablishments are recruited from the small 
town or rural districts where the higher 
neeils of the country are not perceives 
with the same clearness as in the im- 
portant intellectual centers. 

In the universities the German lan- 
guage and German literature are still 
studied. As regards the commercial 
ee Jouanny, member, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Paris, 
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made me the following statement: “ We 
have maintained the instruction of Ger- 
man in our five schools.” 


If. 


One may therefore reply with all as- 
surance that the courses and classes of 
zerman in the schools of France will still 
be attended. But the studies, from the 
fact of the war, have undergone pro- 
found changes which the programs did 
not need to prescribe, because they oc- 
curred, so to speak, spontaneously. Al- 
ready the ministerial instructions of 
1902 specified that “apart from the lan- 
guage itself, the foreign country and the 
people who live in it should furnish more 
particularly material for instruction.” 

To-day less than ever should there be 
ignorance of Germany. One must first 
study her on the spot, follow her eco- 
nomic evolution and the development of 
her social iastitutions, the movement of 
her «associations, the instruction given 
in her universities. One must watch over 


all the manifestations of her activity, . 


and, in order to be exact, our informa- 
tion must be based on a knowledge of the 
German language. If we are ignorant 
of German, we do not know Germany, 
or, again, what is more serious still, we 
shall only know and see of her what she 
wishes to show us. She will appear gen- 
erous, humanitartan, and pacifist, and 
will conceal, under the veneer of an inno- 
cent good nature, her moral hideousiess, 
which, when she reveals herself, revolts 
the human conscience. 

When peace is signed the Germans 
must be watched at home, but they must 
also be watched here with us. What 
makes the strength of Germany is above 
all the manner in which she has known 
how to establish herself in all countries. 
Have France, England, and America been 
as attentive to the expansion of Germany 
and the intrigues of her agents? It has 
required the Teutonic misdeeds in Amer- 
ica, the propaganda in Ireland, Italy, 
Russia, and France even to open our 
eyes. Do not let us hope to raise a wall 
which will protect from attempts at inva- 
sion on the part of Germany. She will 
have abroad her associations, churches, 
lodges, choral societies, patronal or work- 
ingmen’s syndicates who will all prepare 
for the next war. It would be culpable 
not to speak the language of all these arti- 
sans of a powerful country like Germany, 
for one must understand what they say, 


read what they write, and endeavor to 


learn what they think. 





THE FISHER BILL. 


The English education bill, usually 
known as the Fisher bill, has reached the 
final stages, according to recent English 
advices. 

The first three clauses of the bill, deal- 
ing with organization of public elemen- 
the establishment of 
compulsory schools, were 
considered on May 7 and 8. At sessions 
held June 5 and 10 additional clauses of 
the bill were considered, including clause 
10, which outlines the conditions under 
which continuation schools shall be estab- 


tary schools and 
continuation 





' 


lished. The clause provides, according to 
the Journal of Education (London) for 
July 10, that— 


All young persons from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age shall attend such 
schools within the ordinary working 
hours for a period of three hundred and 
twenty hours in each year for four years, 
with certain exceptions in* respect of 
those young persons who are above the 
age of fourteen on the appointed day, 
and those who are under efficient full- 
time instruction up to the age of sixteen, 
such young persons, on arriving at that 
age, being exempt from compulsory at- 
tendance at the continuation schools. 


The Journal of Education states that 
this clause aroused formidable opposition 
on the part of Lancashire textile manu 
facturers, culminating in a 
known as the Hibbert amendment, which 
provided that half time should be estab 
blished for all young persons between the 
ages of 14 and 16, and that compulsory 
Is should 


proposal 


attendance at continuation scho¢ 
not be required after 16, with 
to the local education authority to adopt 
the provisions of the bill. Mr. Fisher's 


accepted by the 


an option 


compromise proposal, 
Lancashire group, was to reduce, at the 
option of the léeal authorities, the num- 
ber of hours annually required by the 
bill from 320 to 280, and to postpone for 
seven years-from the appointed date the 
provisions of the clause applying to young 
persons attaining the age of 16 before the 
expiration of that period. 

A further amendment submitted by the 
Parliamentary secretary was also ac- 
cepted, whereby schools giving secondary 
education, after a report 
based upon inspection from a British uni- 
versity, or in Wales from the Central 
Welsh 
satisfactory provisions for the education 


satisfactory 


joard, are accepted as making 


of the pupils and securing their exemp- 
tion on attaining the age of 16, 

A new added 
pupils to choose whether they shall at- 


’ > 
allowing 


section was 
tend continuation schools established at 
their places of employment or elsewhere. 

Olause 8 of the bill abolishes the old 
“half-time” plan and 
tendance at school of all children from 5 
to 14 years of age without exemption on 
any ground, and authorizes the local au- 
thorities to raise the age to 15, with or 
without exemption. 


requires an at- 





B 
PLANS SERIES OF RURAL SCHOOL 
LETTERS ON THE WAR. 


3ureau of Education is planning 
rural 


The 
to issue immediately a series of 
school letters dealing with the “ Rural 
School in War Time and After” for the 
leading educational and 
througheut the 


special use of 
agricultural journals 
country. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA SURVEY COM- 
PLETED. 


On June 17, 18, and 19 representatives 
of the commissioner of education ap- 
peared before the South Dakota State 
Edueational Survey Commission at 
Pierre, S. Dak., and presented the report 
on education in the State prepared by the 
staff of experts from the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. In addition te the members of 
the survey commission, the governor of 
the State and the heads of the higher 
educational institutions were also pres- 


ent. The bureau’s report was unani- 
mously adopted. 
The survey commission will in turn 


report the findings of the survey to the 
legislature, which meets in January, 
1919, when it is hoped constructive legis- 
lation will be enacted. 

The members of the South Dakota sur- 
vey staff, in addition to the Gommissioner 
of Education, were as follows: Harold 
W. Foght, specialist in rural education, 
director of the survey ; Samuel P. Capen, 
specialist in education; Chester 
ID. Jarvis, specialist in agricultural edu- 


higher 


eation; Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin, spe- 
cialist in home economics, all of the 
Zureau of Education, and Prof. Alex- 


ander Inglis, of Harvard University; W. 
I’. Russell, University of Towa; and H. B. 
Wilson, To- 
peka, 


superintendent of schools, 


Kans. 





OVER 300 “TEACHERAGES” IN 
TEXAS. 


Texas has 337 teachers’ cottages at the 
present time, according to the report of 
State Superintendent W. F. Doughty. 
Mr. Doughty reports that he is receiving 
most hearty cooperation from the county 
superintendents of the State in introduc- 
ing “teacherages”’ as part of the school 
plan. He estimates that at the present 
rate of progress the number of cottages 
will reach 500 by October, and concludes, 


“The fact that so many districts have 
built teachers’ homes insures better 
teachers, longer tenure of office, and 


necessarily, of course, better schoels.” 





EDUCATION IN MILL VILLAGES. 


Inquiries have been sent by the Com- 
missioner of Education to a large number 
of mill villages with regard to the provi- 
sion for education in mill towns. Among 
the questions asked are the following: 

Is the mill with which you are connected 
in a “mill village"’ separate from any city 
or large town? 

Are the school or schools of the village a 
part of the county school system or under 
direction of the mill corporation? 

About what part of the cost of the schools 
is paid from the public funds and from the 
mill funds? 

From information obtained as a re- 
sult of this inquiry it is planned to help 
superintendents of schools in mili villages 
handle some of the special problems that 
arise in this type of community. 





THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY IN 
EDUCATION. 


A national program for education is 
set forth in a statement just issued by the 
N. E. A. Commission on the emergency in 
education. This is Commission Series, 
No. 1, and discusses: The nature of the 
present crisis faced by the public schools 
of the United States; the preparation, 
supply, and compensation of teachers; the 
importance and needs of rural education ; 
a complete program of physical and health 
education; problems of immigrant educa- 
tion and adult illiteracy ; compulsory con- 
tinuation schools; the creation of a na- 
tional department of education and the ex- 
tension of national cooperation with the 
States in strengthening the public schools. 

“This statement in the national emer- 
gency in education is made and dis- 
tributed to invite constructive thought 
and action,” says the commission in an 
introduction, “It is in no sense a final 
pronouncement. The commission invites 
and welcomes constructive suggestions 
from every source. Other statements will 
follow. Out of these statements as modi- 
fied and improved by the best thought of 
the leading educators of the United States 
the commission hopes to make a compre- 
hensive statement of a national program 
for education.” 





ENTHUSIASTIC REPSONSE TO 
WAR-SERVICE CALL TO MAN- 
UAL-TRAINING CLASSES. 


Manual-training classes throughout the 
country have responded enthusiastically 
to the appeal issued by the bureau in 
January for game tables for the use of 
the Army Y. M. C, A. It will be recalled 
that Vocational Education Letter No. 23, 
which contained the war-service appeal, 
included working drawings and speeifica- 
tions and stipulated that transportation 
charges would be paid by the Y. M. C. A, 
camp secretary receiving the tables, 

Here was a direct and tangible service 
that could be rendered by the manual- 
training departments, and the results 
were excellent. Up to July 1, 1918, 2,523 
of these game tables had been contributed 
by the schools in 391 cities distributed 
throughout 45 States. Ohio led the list 
of States, with 23 cities represented and 
211 tables, but several other States were 
close behind. 





TWO THOUSAND NEW HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


Through correspondence with State de- 
partments of education the Bureau of 
Education has recently added 2,000 new 
publie high schools to its mailing list of 
secondary institutions, 
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COLLEGE BUDGETS AND THE 


WAR. 


At least 11 of 1€ typical higher insti- 
tutions reporting to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation are facing material deficits for 
the current school year, according to 
figures published in Higher Education 
Circular No. 10. Several institutions 
not in difficulty this year express grave 
doubts for the future should the war be 
long continued. 

The bureau's circular lists the institu- 
tions anonymously on the basis of geo- 
graphical distribution. A typical “ uni- 
versity in the Kast” enrolling over 3,000 
students, with an income for 1916 of 
$1,872,000, reports a reduction of income 
for 1917-18 of $300,000, and a probable 
war deficit of $225,000. The explana- 
tion of the deficit in this institution is 
clear from the fact that the loss of stu- 
dents was 40 per cent. The loss was two- 
thirds tuition and one-third dormitory 
rents. This institution anticipates less 
difficulty in the future because of faculty 
readjustments, alumni gifts, and a large 
freshman class which is expected to take 
special military courses, 

A western college with a normal cnroll- 
ment of 325 students of. both 
ports a probable war deficit of $8,000, 
and a loss in student enrollment of 27 
per cent, explaining that private subserip 
tions have been relied upon to make up 
the deficiency. 


sexes re- 


LOUISIANA STATE DEPARTMENT 
SEEKS AID OF SCHOOL OFFI- 





CIALS ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS. 


Convinced that public school interests 
are involved, State Superintendent T. H. 
Harris of Louisiana has sent a circular 
to the parish superintendents and princi- 
pals of parish school boards, urging sup- 
port for three proposed amendments to 
the constitution of this State which are 
to be voted on at the November election. 
The so-called Eastham amendment raises 
valuations to the 100 per cent basis; the 
Hamley amendment provides for a State 
school tax of 14 mills, which will pro- 
duce, it is estimated, a State school fund 
of about two and one-fourth million dol- 
lars; the Byrne amendment provides a 
parish tax of 14 mills (except in New 
Orleans, where it will be 2} mills). 

In his circular to the school officers 
Superintendent Harris says: “ The legis- 
lature stood nobly by the schools in pro- 
posing these amendments. I believe that 
they represent the best constructive legis- 
lation within my memory.” 





MORE NURSE TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


An inerease of 50 per cent in the num- 
ber of nurse training schools is noted in 
recent reports to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 
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CONSOLIDATION AS A 
MEASURE. 
The July issue of the Banker 
published at Champaign, Ill. is a special 
consolidation number, the material for 
which was furnished 
Editor Tobin by the Bu 
Three counties 


have done especially good work in school 


WAR 


fal iner, 


at the request of 
au of Bducation. 


that are considered to 


* . 
consolidation are featur 


by those in charge of the 0 Chese 
counties are Shelby Cou I 

Charl Williams, superint ien an 
colph County, Ind., Lee In ’ erin 
tendent; and Preble County, O W. 8. 


Fogarty, superintendent 





In ’ per ! l 
through th publication ¢ i 
Claxton says 

Every peace-time reason tl 
schools is intensified by the iv. Amer- 
ica’s ability to raise armié 0 luce 
food, to invent and utili 
devices ill} 
the education, gen l 
country boys and girls rece 

One of the first war |! are 
learning is the fundamental ne ity for 
education, England and 1 ice have 
taught us what they rned at heavy 
cost in the first three years of war—that 
from every point of view, including that 
of immediate military necessity, school 
must continue in full force while the war 


is waged. And it is coming more 
more to be realized, as the war 
hat the world will never be wholly safe 
x democracy until all its citizens are 
equipped for its responsibilities Amer 
ica, for her part, will not have done her 
full duty by her citizenry until the coun- 


try hoys and girls have as good an educa- 
tion as those in the cities and towns. 


Consolidation is one of the first 
in bringing to the country the educational 
“advantages of the town. 
fated means concentrat educa- 
tional It makes possible an ex- 
tent of school provision that unthir 
able in the small country 
school. It is a war measure, because it 
will mean better teachers, better acricul- 
ture, and better facilities for heiping the 
Government in its need for trained men. 

I can conceive of no finer community 
for the bankers of the United 
States, especially of the smaller towns 
and villages, than to assist in the move- 
ment for consolidation. The interest of 
the bankers in this movement is a tribute 
to their good business Judgment as well 
as to their civic ideals. An educated 
community is a prosperous community. 
Good rural schools will mean, when re- 
construction comes, sustained prosperity ; 
they will mean, both now and in the fu- 
ture, a nation strong with the basic 
Strength of an educated citizenship on 
the land. 


steps 
The consoli- 
school 


efforts. 





iK- 


one-teacher 


service 





THE PIED PIPER POSTER. 





The “Pied Piper Poster” reproduced 
in this issue was designed specially for 
the United States School Garden Army. 
The poster is in colors and is 164 by 2: 
inches. For effective distribution the 





sureau is depending upon superintend- 
ents, principals, supervisors, and garden 
teachers, and particularly the officers of 
the Garden Army. This is the kind of 
poster the leading banks, and 
offices of your city will be eager to dis- 
Garden supervisors are urged to 
write immediately te the Bureau for the 
number they in place to advantage. 


i! Sno ¢ 


rag 
stores, 


play. 


REGISTER YOUR TEACHER 
TUTE WITH THE BUREAU 
EDUCATION. 





INSTI- 
OF 


+1 Burean’ lj ha mpleted and up 


to 
THE COOPERATIVE PLAN APPLIED 
TO SHIPBUILDING. 


plan for 
shipyard mechanics recently inaugurated 
by Girard College, Philadelphia, and the 
Chester Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa., 


in Vocational Education Let- 


\ cooperative the training of 


is describ “I 
ter No, 24. 
Cwo students each have 


technical 


representing the following 


groups of 14 


been selected from the school 


Pat 1 makers en 2 
Marine machinists____ eae j 
Mar } t ( 


nists 


Machi 


St ie 


Shiptitters ~— —so 

slacksmiths —— ee 2 
Joiners eT { 
Le ftsme! > —— — ——— 3 
Electricians __ . eoihell 2 


The two groups, designated as ‘‘ Group 
A” and “Group B”’ 
tion at the college and shop practice at 


alternate for instruc- 


the shipbuilding plant in two-week shifts. 
In the plant the boys are paid at the rate 
of 33 cents per hour and work eight hours 
per day. 

The shopwork of the students is in- 
spected at intervals during the day by a 
supervisor, who is in charge of the co- 
operative plan. Hearty cooperation on 
the part of the management, foreman, 
and workers has been an important ele- 
ment in the success of the plan. 

In connection with the shopwork each 
student submits a daily report, giving a 
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brief account of the day’s work, experi- 


and observations. This serves a 


ences, 


ress as well as a lesson 


a record of pr« 
ssential 
red to 


paper. It is regarded as an e 


part of the plan, as the boy is 


requi 


explain the terms and processes of the 
work he is doing. The report is cor- 
rected, typewritten, and copies fur ied 
to t studen he foreman of the shop, 
officials { \ ul art ts f 
lege, 

A | uring pl 
( mi t po 
fr 1 

I ti u 

i Bs l phi { Tt 
} Ow) it Y 
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| pb rile 
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WORK, 


Soh . ron ; 
I lhe Bureau i 1 or } 

cha ] sily ( 

) i TY! IK 
exam , { I ( Red 
Cross basket social nad <« ;? i 
ictivities netted $504.75 ‘| 

ool sold $525 worth 
tifieate ] subs ril ] " ) ra | 
I DD t A ct Tt h n ¢ S Brac 
was made for baseball outfits for seidier 
and the women of the co WW 
tributed as the first share of 1 kn 
ting 14 pairs of socks. This spe ] 





work is carried out as a regular part 


ity activity customary ! 


the comni 
Alaskan scl 








STUDY OF VILLAGE 
SCHOOLS. 


SPECTAL 





Reeause, as Commissioner ¢ xton 
points out, “ the part of our public-school 
system that has received least considera- 
tion is the schools of the v Ss and 
small towns,” a careful i 
eational conditions in commu! } 
tween 500 and 2,500 populat } 
undertaken by the Bureau o 
Walter S. Deffenbaugh and J. C. Mu 
man have been placed in charge of tl 
investigation. Questionnaires h heen 
mailed to the more than 9,000 towns and 
villages in this group, and a large per 
centage of returns have al dy been 
received. 

One of the purposes oi the stud 
be to ascertain to what extent it is po 
sible to make the schools of villages and 


consolidation cen- 

population 
The 

nun 


To 


small towns serve as 
ters for the rural 

within a radius of 2 or 3 
returns so far received show that a 
ber of villages are already attempting 
reach out intelligently into the surround- 


school 


miles. 


| ing territory. 














RECENT 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

Adininistrative organization of the college 
of agriculture, by C. D. Jarvis. 16 p. 
(Higher education circular no. 8, 
March 1918) 

A community center. What it is and how 
fo organize it. By Henry E. Jackson. 
d2 p. plates. (Bulletin, 1918, no, 11) 

Bureau of extension of the University of 


North Carolina, (Bulletin, 1918, no. 7) 


Current problems in home economics, 
11 p. (Home economies circular no, 2, 
January 1, 1918) 

Educational conditions in Arizona. Re- 
port of a survey by the vt. S. Bureau 
of Education. (Bulletin, 1917, no. 44) 

Education in patriotism, A synopsis of 
the agencies at work, 10p. (Teachers’ 

flet no. 2, April 1918) 

Gove ient policies involving the schools 
in war time. 6 p. (Teachers’ leaflet 
no. 3, April 1918) 

Ai in Survey, 89 : 626-28, March 9, 1918. 

Home economics teaching in small high 
schools. Tp. (Home economies circu- 
lar no. 3, January 1918) 


Keeping fit. 16 p. Issued in cooperation 
with the Medical Section, Council of 


National Defense. Describes the four 


great physical handicaps for high- 
school boys, as revealed by Army rec- 
ords, and tells boys how to keep in con- 
dition for national service, 


Lessons in community and national life. 
6 pamphiets, 82 p. each. (Community 
leaflets, nos. 19-24) 

No. 19. Lesson A-—24: Concentration of 
population in great cities. Lesson A-25: 
The integrations of the greatest manufaetur- 
ing concern in the United States. Lesson 
A-26: Concentration of control in the rail- 
road industry. Lesson A-27: Concentration 
of social institutions. 

No. 20. Lesson B-24: Building the in- 
dustrial city of Gary. Lesson B—25: Con- 
centration of production in the meat-packing 
industry. Lesson ,B-26: Concentration in 
the marketing of citrus fruit. Lesson B-27: 


Good roads. 


No. 21. Lesson C—25: A seaport as a cen- 
ter of concentration of population and 
wealth. Lesson C-26: Charity in the com- 


Co led 


munity. Lesson C-—27: Karly transporta- 
tion in the far west. Lesson C-—28: The 
first railway across the continent. 

No, 22. Lesson A-—28: The worker in our 
society. Lesson A-29: The war labor ad- 
ministration. 

No. 23. Lesson B-28: Women in industry. 
Lesson B-29: Labor organizations. Lesson 
B-30: Employment agencies. Lesson B-31: 
Employment management. 

No. 24. Lesson C-29: Child labor. lLes- 
eon C-—30: Social insurance. Lesson C-81: 
Immigration. Lesson .C-32: Housing for 
workers, 

Library books for high schools, comp. by 
Martha Wilson, 175 p. (Bulletin, 1917. 
no. 41) 

Organization of high schools in war time. 
6 p. (Secondary school eircular no. 2, 
April 1918) 
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Principles and policies in home economics 
education. 12 p. (Home eeonomics:cir- 
cular no. 4, April 1918) 

Safeguarding the home against ‘fire. A 
fire-prevention manual for the schoo! 
children of America. 92 p. Illus. 

Statistics of State universities and State 
colleges for the year ended June 30, 
1917. 17:p. (Bulletin, 1917, no. 55) 

Thirty American herees. 4 p. (Home 
education division. Reading course no. 
9. Biography ) 

Thirty world heroes. 4 p. (Home edu- 
cation division. Reading course no. 7) 

The land grant of 1862 and the land- 
grant colleges. By Benj. F. Andrews. 
(Bulletin, 1918, no. 18) 

The work of American colleges and uni- 
versities during the war. Effect of the 
war on student enrollment. 3 p. 
(Higher education circular no. 9, April 
1918 ) 

The work of American colleges and uni- 
versifies during the war. The impor- 
tance of technical training in military 
operations. By M. EB. Cooley. 2 p. 
(Higher edueation cireular no. 7, Mareh 
1918) 

The work of American colleges and uni- 
versities during the war. Effect of the 
war on college budgets. 4 p. (Higher 
education circular no. 10) 





STATE LAWS FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, 


Since the outbreak of the world war 
in 1914 eight States—California, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Maryland, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island— 
have enacted laws making physical educa- 
tion compulsory in some or all of the 
schools of those States. 

At least three other States—Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, and Pennsylvania— 
have given legislative attention to bills 
for physical education, but as yet have 


. hot enacted legislation, 


The laws enacted in New York, New 
Jersey, and California are the broadest 
in purpose and the most definite in char- 
acter. The Bureau of Education has had 
prepared a digest of the laws in those 
States, showing the age or grade limits, 
the time requirements, the authority pre- 
scribing and enforcing the course, the 
method of supervision, the qualification 
of teachers, the relation to medical in- 
spection, and other provisions of the phys- 
ical education laws. 

A special section in the bureau’s sum- 
mary deals with the relation of the 
physical education laws to military 
training. L 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES—A FEW 
FACTS. 


The cost of living has inereased nearly 
50 per cent since 1913 and approximately 
one-third since T916. 

Since 1916 wholesale prices have in- 
creased as follows: Food, 85 per cent; 
clothing, 106 per cent; fuel, 58 per cent; 
drugs, 180 per cent; home furnishing 
goods, 75 per cent. 

If the war continues it may be ex- 
pected that the cost of living will be 
higher next year and higher still the next. 
Prices for both skilled and. unskilled 
labor have also increased, and large num- 
bers of the better teachers of our public 
schools in many cities and States have 
already resigned to enter other occupna- 
tions at salaries or wages amounting to 
from 50 to 200 per eent more than they 
were paid as teachers. 

As a result, standards of efficiency in 
the schools are being lowered at a time 
when it is more important than ever 
before that they should not only not be 
lowered but should, on the contrary, be 
raised as rapidly as possible. Conditions 
which will follow the war will demand a 
higher standard of general intelligence, 
industrial efficiency, and civic knowledge 
and virtue than we have yet attained; 
and this can be had only through better 
education. 

The country as.a whole is interested in 
this matter no less than the States and 
local communities. The safety of the 
Nation and the welfare of the people are 
involved. 





LIST OF COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 





A revised mailing list of commercial 
schools and private business colleges has 
just been completed by the Statistical 
Division of the Bureau of Education. 
The list contains 1,400 schools, and is 
considered the most complete and accu- 
rate list yet compiled. 





WAR BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 


Special lists of references on education 
and the war have been prepared by the 
library division of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and will be furnished on application. 
The subjects are as follows: 

“War Pedagogy,” “German Education 
and the War,” “‘Deachers’ Salaries in 
War Time,” “Junior Red Cross,” 
“United States Boys’ Working Reserve,” 
“War Gardens.” 
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ADDRESS 


By Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of 
the Interior, at the National Educa- 
tion Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., July 
5, 1918. 





Mrs. Bradford, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 

I have come 5,000 miles straightaway 
across the sea and the continent to be 
able to talk to you for a few minutes 
this morning. 

The last time I heard “America ”’ 
was on a Japanese ship coming from the 
Hawaiian Islands to San _ Francisco, 
filled with Japanese, Chinese, Koreans, 
Vilipinos, Australians, Indians, Scotch- 
Irishmen, and a_e sprinkling of 
united in singing 


sung 


men, 
Americans; and all 
it with the same gusto that you have 
shown. There is only one other song 
that has to-day the same international 
significance and that is the Marseillaise. 
“America, the beautiful’—If heard it 
sung last on a bit of a plateau looking up 
into a wonderful canyon on the island of 
Oahu and down onto the ocean—that 
ocean of so many colors that Mark Twain 
when he visited the islands described it 
propérly as a shipwrecked rainbow. And 
in front of me those who sang it were 
the representatives of all the nations 
that line the Pacific Ocean beginning at 
New Zealand, Australia, India, Siam, 
and the islands, Malay Peninsula, China, 
the Philippines, and all around the Pa- 
cifie until we come to the United States. 

You have not sung the “ Star-Spangled 
3anner”; but I must tell you of that. I 
traveled up to see the volcano on the 
island of Hawaii, that place of profound- 
est mystery, a place where within one 
year there has arisen out of the bed of 
the crater itself a mountain, or two moun- 
tains, forced right up from the bottom, 
which illustrates as well as can be illus- 
trated the making of this world, for 
on either side there is a sea of layva— 
molten lava—breaking its crust now and 
then and tossing up angrily, and if you 
can imagine that hillside or those moun- 
tains in the center as the North Ameri- 
can Continent and the lake on one side 
as the Atlantic Ocean and the other 
lake of lava as the Pacific Ocean you 
have a picture of the making of the world, 
And I traveled beyond that across great 
lava flows—places where the mountain 
had burst its side and flowed down as 
recently as 1906, leaving great stretches 
miles wide of black lava—and came out 
into a coffee plantation; and there I was 
met by a school-teacher. I must give you 
her name because I would like to do 
honor to her and to all who are like her. 
Her first name I do not know; but every- 
body in the Hawaiian Islands calls her 
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sen—Ben Taylor. And she had 135 chil- 
dren gathered around the flag—Japa- 
nese, Koreans, half-Chinese, half-Hawai- 
inns, Portuguese, and Americans—and 
they all stood in reverence before that 
1 salute and sang the “ Star- 
sanner,” and each child then 
raised his hand and swore an oath of 
to one flag and one 


nag at 


Spangled 


fealty and loyalty 
country. And over the desk was a black- 
beard, and on that blackboard was reg- 
istered the fact that every child in that 
school owned a thrift stamp, and on that 
blackboard was registered this more preg- 
nant fact that the school had a school 
garden and that 85 per cent of the chil- 
dren worked in that school garden. 
The night of the pageant in Honolulu 
they presented me with 25 flags represent- 
ing the 25 nations that were gathered 
there. We who live on the Atlantic and 
we who live on the Pacific side of this 
continent do not have what I would eall 
a Pacific Ocean sense. You have got to 
sail out through the Golden Gate and be- 
yond the islands and far into the middle 
of that great ocean before you realize 
that there is a future civilization there; 
a world that is just budding, just open- 
And we sent mission- 
men and 


ing to the light. 
aries there 100 
women from New England that went to 
They spread our in- 


years ago 


spread the Gospel. 
stitutions, our love for the right things; 
and that group of islands to-day is one 
great missionary to the whole Orient, for 
out of those islands there is being cast, 
as radium casts its light, a sense and a 
consciousness of what civilization means, 
and those little tots of 8, 5 10, and of 15 
years of age of all these nationalities that 
are foreign to us—those little tots are 
being raised not merely with a deep ado- 
ration for our flag, but with a real sense 
of wh that flag 

At one of the schools where I spoke 
the teacher asked, “‘ What are we in the 
And a girl, partly Chinese 


means, 


war for?” 
and partly Hawaiian, said: “ To keep the 
sea free so that we can travel where we 
want.” I do not know that there is any 
scholar on the mainland that could give 
a more succinct And proper answer than 
that. 

Five thousand miles and more beyond 
that there is a land that is under the 
Stars and Stripes, the Philippines, where 
10,000 to-day teaching 
800,000 Philippine children in the English 
language—and all a united country. 
They tell you wherever you may go that 
that are weak; 

I have 
There is 


teachers are 


there are places—spots 
spots where we are not united. 
been throughout this country. 
no such spot. 

On one of the islands my car was 
stopped by a group of Chinese and 
Hawaiians and Japanese who were giv- 











ing what they call a luau to the men who 


were going to the front from that island— 


a banquet given by those men of foreign 
blood, most of them, to the soldiers that 
were going to France. And I went into 
the banquet, and in that restaurant hich 
was a Japanese restaurant, there were 


the Food Administration’s rules, the 
wheatless day and the meatless day. You 
It makes no 


they make in 


can not beat that spirit! 
difference what drives 
France; it makes no difference how they 
may march men in solid phalanx one 
after another to their death; it makes no 
difference how many great guns they may 
have that will shoot 75 miles; it makes 
no differemte how many rapid-fire guns 
they may have that will mow men down; 
it makes no difference what gases they 
may have to throw out upon our boys 
and suffocate them; it makes no differ- 
ence what ships may sail beneath the 
seas and sneak up on 
as they carry nurses across the waters; 


hospital ships 
you can not beat the spirit of the Ameri- 
can people. [Here the Secretary was in- 
terrupted by Judge Buffington.] And the 
reason for that is this, Judge: That wars 
have never been determined by single 
baitles; wars have never been determined 
by the thrust of the bayonet alone; wars 
have always been determined by the spirit 
of the people and the sense of their own 
righteous cause. 

We have determined upon great things 
in this Nation; we have determined upon 
some things with regret. Some things 
have been forced upon us. We have de- 
termined, first of all, that we shall meet 
force with force, because there is but one 
language that Germany understands, and 
that comes out of the mouth of the big 
gun; and that language we will speak 
until we see a Germany that is repentant. 

We have determined, too, that no mat- 
ter how great the need, there shall be 
no limit set to the number of men that 
we will send or the number of aeroplanes 
or the number of guns. We will put 
every boy and every factory and every 
dollar and every hand at tho service of 
Christian civilization. There is just one 
way by which you can look at this war 
and that is by saying to yourself, “ What- 
ever I have is cast upon that altar, and 
whatever I save, so much to the good.” 

We know why we are inthis war. It is 
not for glory; it is not that we may write 
a great page in the martial history of 
this world; it is not for any addition to 
our territory; it is not out of pride be- 
cause Germany so long and so indecently 
flouted us and jeered at us. Ultimately, 
when you come down to ask the real rea- 
son you know that this is the reason: 
That there is such a thing as Christian 
civilization, and that means that while 
force is in the world and while there 














must be an appeal to force, civilization 
means that physical force shall be lim- 
moral force. The rule of the 
and the principle of the stone 


Man’s mind has 


ited by 
stone age 
age do not govern us. 
developed; man has learned how to or- 
ganize; man has done what you have 
done here this morning in your singing— 
and there can be no better illustration in 
this world of it than the singing that you 
gave this morning, each individual sing- 
ing in his own words his own note, but all 
together cooperatively so as to 
Man has organized, man 


blending 


make harmony. 


has learned how to use tools, man has 
mastered the forces of nature. Within 
our lifetime man has at last learned how 
to conquer the air itself. We are mas- 
tel of the three great elements—the 


earth, the sea, and the air. We are 
deeper every day into those 
things, the 


searciing 


little mysterious microbes, 
which are at last man’s supreme enemies. 


We are 
world: but we 


learning how to master this 
have evolved something 
more than physical or mental greatness; 
we have evolved a moral and spiritual na- 
ture, and those natures have arisen in 
this world to master and put a limit upon 
and make impossible the ascendancy of 
the stone-age instinct. 

And now let me ask you to make some 
new determinations, not merely that we 
shall prosecute this war to a finish and 
to a glorious end, but that you shall make 
this war of use to America. It will be 
loss enough; but it is a great challenge 
a supreme challenge. It challenges every 
instinct that we have; it challenges all 
the fiber that we have; it challenges our 





ability to sacrifice, our ability to orga- 
nize, our ability to think clearly; it chal- 
lenges our self-respect and our sense of 
honor. Let me ask you to make these de- 
terminations if you will: That we shall 
teach the American what Americanisin is, 
and that we shall teach the American 
what Americanism is net. And the bur- 
den of doing that must fall largely upon 
the teachers whom you represent. What 
god do you serve? Under what flag do 
you march? What is this Americanism? 
It is not internationalism; it is the most 
because through 
is to be served. 
pacifism, because 
Americanism is courage, and there can 


intense nationalism, 
this Nation mankind 


Americanism is not 


be no such thing as manhood or woman- 
Americanism is 
not cynicism; it is enthusiasm. Ameri- 
canism is not indifference; it is purpose. 
It is not being carried away with the idea 
that there is some guiding fate that will 
lead us in some mysterious way into the 


hood without courage. 


happy land. It is a consciousness 
through our whole being that things can 
be achieved by work and by will, and that 


is the lesson that you are to earry—that 
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you ure carrying, that you are preaching 
every day to the children of America, 

And how can you do it? You can do 
it by teaching American history in the 
American tongue, by giving American 
standards, by letting American boys and 
girls knew that the history ef the United 
States is net a mere series of fugitive in- 
cidents, remote, separated, unrelated, but 
is a philosophy going through the history 
of 140 years; by teaching them that those 
men in America are noble who contribute 
to the elevation of American ideals, and 
that those men are ignoble who do not 
add to the march of this philosophy of 
mankind. 

Americanism must be to us a political 
religion. Religion is a consciousness that 
there is something better than yourself 
toward which you are striving. The man 
is religious who believes or who knows 
that he stands in the compelling presence 
of an ideal, and an ideal is always some- 
thing that you are not, but something that 
you hope to be. Christ is the representa- 
tive of our religion. We see him on the 
cross, and to us he represents sympathy— 
sympathy for man’s suffering, sympathy 
for the torture through which men move 
in order to work their way up the Jacob's 
Ladder to Heaven. 

* For what are we but creatures of the night 
led forth by day. 

Who needs must falter and with stammering 

steps 

Spell out our paths in syllables of pain?” 


Christ is representative of suffering 
and of sympathy, and we look to him, 
no matter what our creed may be, no 
matter what dogmatic faith we may have; 
and if we get into ourselves the love 
of those things he represents, we are 
Christians. So, too, let us get within our- 
selves the consciousness that there is an 
American ideal, that there is something 
that is represented by us primarily and 
beyond all other people; for here in this 
land there was given first expression to 
liberty and justice; and justice throug 
liberty by which men rise; not disorder, 
laziness, and willfulness, because through 
these men fall. Let us exalt the virtues 
that we know Americans have in their 
hearts, and then we will be true Ameri- 
‘ans, no matter upon what soil we are 
born, nor how we may have been raised. 

‘I do not believe that men are Ameri- 
cans merely because they are born upon 
this continent. There are men born far 
away who are true Americans. Men are 
not made by their blood alone. If there 
is any truth in the religion that we 
preach, if there is any truth in what I 
have said as to men having a moral and 
spiritual nature, then it must be that 
there is a will that can master the in- 
stincts of blood, and that there is such a 
thing as environment overwhelming the 
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disadvavtages“ef blood. And it is your 
function to be the preachers of this gospel, 
to so surround your children with the 
sense of justice that they will realize 
that the United States stands for a prin- 
ciple that is worth fighting for; that man 
has been coming up through thousands of 
years; that he has gone through one 
period of subjection after another; but 
that he has at Inst lifted his head up 
above and is looking around and finds 
that the great struggle that he has made 
through the years was a struggle that 
the human being might have justice on 
the face of this globe: and now because 
he has liberty in his hands—because he 
has the right to determine his own des- 
tinv—now the day of freedom is at hand, 
and he can make this world what he 
wants it to be. 

That is your great work, and surely 
there never was a greater responsibility 
cast upon any body of people in the world, 
and surely the profession of teaching 
should be dignified, and we should come 
to appreciate it so that the teacher would 
not be paid less than the day laborer, so 
that our would be in 
longer than six months or five months in 
the year, so that you could gather round 
you the community that you serve and be 
its center, so that if you are not up to 
that standard you will be thrown out and 
somebody that is bigger and has a larger 
vision will step in. 

We have come upon a new day in the 
United States—a great day. War may 
not be necessary; certain things that de- 
velop out of war are necessary; and if 
we could not get them in any other way, 
war would be worth while; but I know 
that we can get them in other ways. We 
need moral, physical courage, coordina- 
tion, discipline, a sense of something 
bigger than ourselves toward which we 
look. There is a big man and a little 
man in every one of us; and this day is 
great because the big man has come out. 
I want that to stick. 

This America that we see to-day, with 
a million mcn across on the French front, 
is, when you think of it, the same America 
that spent its time a little while ago 
quibbling about the tariff and what the 
rate on sugar should be. This America, 
that by merely raising its hand has sum- 
moned 100,000 boys to take the infinite 
risks of the air, is the same America that 
spent its time enthusiastivally at the 
baseball game, This America vat spends 
fifteen thousand million dollars in this 
year in making war—war out of which it 
hopes to gain nothing for itself—is the 
same America that stands for five and a 
half million people in the United States 
who can not read or write any language. 

And this America that takes out of its 
own pocket without hope of return, gen- 
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erously and within 

for the Red Cross he 

that has stood for 

at the children working in tic wactor; 
and losing the chance for education. But 
that America is gone. We have come 
upon fnew day—a day in which we 
appreciate the man who fights for us—a 
day in which we appreciate the mind that 
lends us—a day in which we have sym- 
pathy for mankind and an understanding 
of its needs. We walked out of the plain 
and came up upon a high point, and now 
We are surveying the world with great 
curiosity and we are wondering to our- 
selves what is this thing that causes Can 
ada, with a population of only 7,000,000 
people, to put 500,000 of her boys across 
the water. There must be something 
great in that—something splendid and 
noble that will cause such a_ sacrifice. 
What is it that has made Russia revolt 
Russia, the greatest disappointment of 
alii the war to us, so hopeless and cha- 
otic? And yet it is not in our hearts to 
feel that the seed sown there will die. 
She will come back, and good sense will 
master. Do you know tlie trouble with 
Russia? Russia started right, but Russia 
had no George Washington, no Jefferson, 
no Franklin, no Alexander Hamilton, 
and she had no people who had been 
trained for 250 or more years in local 
self-government; and she had been sub- 
marined, torpedoed, for years and years 
by propaganda, by people who were 
dreamers, who were visionaries, who 
thought that the world could be turned 
upside down in a day and that men could 
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be made anew. And so, while they 
started for political liberty such as we 
enjoy for a government that could master 
itself and be the master of its own des- 
tiny, they soon shifted and were hypno- 
tized by these visions of a new social and 
economic order, believing that all things 
might be done in a generation. 

gut Russia has 180,000,000 people, 80 
per cent of whom can not read or write; 
and as soon as they have a public-school 
system, as soon as they have teachers 
who teach them what order is and how 
slowly men must grow, Russia will be- 
come a great power in the world again 
and not be dismembered and not lose its 
hame upon the map of the world. for 
Russia is made of people who are young, 
and the young have to grow, and with 
them we must be tender, and for them we 
must be sympathetic. I believe in Rus 
sia, because I believe that it is impossi- 
ble that a people so young should die so 
quickly, because I believe that you can 
not—and the Kaiser can not—step upon 
Russia as he would step upon a spider 
and put it out, because the human soul 
is not to be extinguished that way. 

Now, we have come up to a new day—a 
day in which we want to know what Rus- 
a day in which we want to 
know what is the matter with China 
China, that adopted republican institu- 
tions. Factionalism is her trouble. She 
does not realize that the foundation of 
liberty is order, and that personal ambi- 
tion must be subordinated to the welfare 
of the nation. She has not yet grown to 


have a national sense, 


And so as we from this mountain top 
overlook the world we see that the world 
is being made anew, and we have in our 
hands the power to make our part of if 
what we will. We lave in our hands the 


power to see that social conditions shall 





not be as they were. We have it in 


power to see that economic conditions 
| shall not be as they have been. Wi 
| have the power to see that this worl 
shall take a great impetus from the shed- 
| ding of blood just as it took a great im 
petus from the shedding of blood 2,000 
| years ago. And I say now, as I know tl 
country says: 
As Christ died to make men holy, 
Let us die to keep men f 


God's truth is marching on! 
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| CERTAIN DEFECTS IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. 


President eliot’s paper on * Certain 
Defects in American Education and tl 
Remedi 3 f rv The in,” originall prepared 


for the Reed College commen 


| June 1, 1918, has been published for wide 
' . . as - 

|} distribution by the Bureau of I { 

| as Teachers’ Leaflet No. 5. T ci 


cular reviews the physical 


revealed both in school ehildrs 


drafted men, and the mental defe 
shown in the large percentage of 
eracy in the National Army, and the lac! 
| of men trained to trade pursu For 
every defect a constructive remedy is 
| sugge el 
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